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HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING 


The historian is a man who studies people’s conduct and who tries to 
make his readers understand why people acted in a certain way. In order 
to do this he has to know a great deal about the kind of lives they led, the 
laws they obeyed, the way they built their houses, educated their children, 
worshipped their gods and produced their foods. In order to gain such 
knowledge, historians have evolved many ingenious and elaborate tech- 
niques, especially when they are concerned with people about whom little 
is known because the ravages of war, climatic conditions, or other vicissitudes 
have partially or completely destroyed all the materials from which ,know- 
ledge about these matters can normally be inferred. Many historians become 
so interested in these techniques that they devote their whole life to them. 
Others use them with great skill without, however, forgetting that they 
are merely preliminary steps in the composition of a historical narrative, 
because by far the most important thing in the historical narrative is the 
explanation of people’s conduct. It is often said that when the historian 
starts to explain he becomes an artist and stops being a scientist, because 
in order to explain he has to rely upon ‘ sympathetic intuition ’ and must 
indulge in an irrational activity of which he can give no account and the 
truth of which cannot really be tested. Much argument and much confusion 
has arisen from such talk. ‘ Artist’, ‘ scientist’, ‘ sympathic intuition ’ are, 
after all, only words without a definite meaning. I propose therefore to 
refrain from describing the historian’s activity by such general terms, and 
‘to inquire into what he is doing when he is explaining other people’s 

behaviour. 
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I 


The best method of finding out what happens when one ‘ explains’ 
people’s conduct is to analyse what happens when one explains one’s own 
conduct. Superficially speaking, one explains one’s own conduct when one 
can ascribe a ‘ cause’ to it. But to put it this way is not a proper description 
of what happens because we do not really know what a ‘ cause’ is. It is 
merely to substitute one word for another word. 

Let us suppose that I wish to explain to myself why I am growing more 
and more irritated while I am writing. In order to find an explanation, I 
have to think for a while about past occasions on which I have become 
irritated while writing. Thus I remember that on one occasion I had noticed 
the colour of my table and on another occasion the complete silence in the 
room. I shall dismiss these events, however, as possible explanations because 
their association with my growing irritation is not a familiar one. Thinking 
further I may suddenly remember that I once grew irritated when the ink 
from my pen started to flow unevenly. This fact has so often been connected 
with my growing irritation that I am quite familiar with the association. 
And as I can observe a similar uneven flow of ink now, I shall be satisfied 
to regard it as an ‘explanation’ of my growing irritation. The uneven 
flow of ink can thus be said to be the ‘ cause’ of my growing irritation 
because it had so often been associated with it before. In other words : 
my knowledge of the general rule or law that an uneven flow of ink goes 
together with a growing irritation enables me to explain the growing irritation 
by the uneven flow of ink. Thus, for every explanation, one needs a general 
law. Without such a general law, no explanation is possible. 

It appears, then, that the manner in which I explain my irritation to 
myself is not based upon any private access I may have to my own mind 
or upon any private intuition. It is based on my knowledge of a general 
law, or, what comes to the same thing, on my past experiences. 


Il 


There can be no fundamental differences between the way I explain 
my behaviour to myself and the way I explain other people’s behaviour. 
Let us suppose that I am observing someone else’s growing irritation while 
writing. In order to explain this irritation, in order to assign a cause to 
it, I must again reflect upon my past experience just as I did when I had 
to explain my own irritation. And the first conclusion I am likely to reach 
is that the other person’s irritation has to be explained by the ink flowing 
unevenly from his pen. That is to say that I shall use a general law taken 
from my own past experience in order to explain someone else’s conduct. 
As a beginning this is quite good. But I ought not to rest satisfied by such 
an explanation. I ought to reflect that the other person’s past experience 
is likely to have been a different one from my own and that he, if asked, 
would explain his behaviour in a different way, namely by an experience 
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that is taken from his own past experience. In the case of another person 
who is still alive, the course I should pursue is fairly clear cut. I only need 
to ask him how he would explain his own behaviour. In the case of a person 
who has been dead for centuries, however, the procedure to be employed 
is more complicated, but, formally, not different. I must endeavour to 
acquaint myself with as many of the events of his life and the conditions 
under which he lived as possible and must try to detect which event he 
most commonly associated with his growing irritation. I must acquaint 
myself with the general law he himself would have used to explain his irri- 
tation if he had been asked to do so. In the course of such an inquiry I 
might discover that he must have been familiar with the connection between 
the noise his children were making and his growing irritation, and I must 
then conclude that he would have explained his behaviour by assigning 
the noise to it as a cause. 

If I explain another person’s behaviour in my own terms, by a general 
law that forms part of my own past experience, I can be said to furnish an 
‘interpretation ’ of his behaviour. If I explain another person’s behaviour 
in his own terms, by a general law that is taken from his own past experience, 
I am stating ‘ what actually happened’. It is the ideal of the historian, as 
an historian, to state thus what actually happened or to give not a mere 
‘interpretation’ of past conduct, but an historical ‘explanation’. But 
this is an ideal that can never really be fully satisfied, since one can never 
know with final certainty what another person’s past experiences really 
were. The ideal is rather a goal to which the historian should strive to 
approximate ; in his actual achievement he cannot help combining explana- 
tion with interpretation. The more he familiarises himself with all the 
events and facts of another person’s life the more nearly can he hope to 
hit upon the right general law. But in no case should the historian ever be 
satisfied by a mere interpretation. The historian should at all times en- 
deavour to make use of those general laws which the people he is telling 
about would have made use of. He should endeavour in the words of Ranke 
‘to wipe out his own self’ or in the words of another eminent historian, 
‘think away everything that has happened since, and call up a mist over 
the face of time’. He should use the general laws of his own experience 
only as a starting point in his investigation—as I shall try to explain more 
fully below in § V. 

The past is studied not only by historians but by natural scientists, 
sociologists and anthropologists. The natural scientist, concerned with 
describing the past development of natural facts, is in a fortunate position 
because the distinction I have drawn between interpretation and historical 
explanation does not arise for him. If one wishes to explain why at a certaiz 
temperature water freezes one can only make use of one’s own experience. 
Water itself has no experiences. It could not be asked to point at a general 
law that would explain the freezing. Water, unlike a human being, is not 
the kind of thing that tells its own story ; the freezing of water can thus 
be interpreted but not historically explained, Hence the natural scientist 
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must confine himself entirely to interpretation. This is clearly revealed in 
those sciences which make constant use of the concept of development. 
Consider, for example, the methods employed by Hutton and Darwin. 
Hutton assumed that the laws about the behaviour of minerals, etc., known 
at his time had also held good in the past. And therefore he concluded that 
the formation of the earth as we know it to-day must have been the result 
of the operation of these laws in the past. By the nature of the case no 
appeal could be made to the stones of the early ages of the earth. Darwin 
followed this method very closely. He also assumed that the development 
of the species took place according to certain mechanical laws. His history 
of the human species was different from Lamarck’s history because he 
believed that the general laws employed by the latter were not true. His 
account of the evolution of man must stand and fall with the general laws 
he held to be true. But for this very reason we cannot find in the study of 
natural history the same great value which we shall presently discover in 
the study of human history. 

The work of sociologists and anthropologists is sometimes called historical 
but it ought not to be, because while, as I have mentioned, the historian’s 
task is always to endeavour to explain past conduct, i.e. to explain it in 
terms which might have been used by the persons whose history he is writing, 
the sociologist and the anthropologist frequently offer interpretations, and 
valuable interpretations, of past conduct which could never have occurred 
to the persons whose knowledge is in question. Our knowledge of man’s 
social behaviour has increased very considerably since the death of Napoleon. 
The sociologist will be able to make use of such knowledge since it forms 
part of his own past experience, and he will therefore be able to tell us things 
about Napoleon which Napoleon himself could never have told us. Such an 
interpretation of Napoleon’s conduct may be extremely significant, but 
it is not what I have called historical explanation. 

The distinction which I have drawn between interpretation and historical 
explanation is, so far as the terms used are concerned, arbitrary ; what I 
have called interpretation I might as easily have called explanation and 
vice versa. But the distinction itself is very important because it implies 
that the concern of historians is with human beings, i.e. with persons who, 
ideally at least, could have given an explanation of their own conduct. 
The sociologist and anthropologist do concern themselves with human 
beings too but they talk about them as if they were objects that cannot 
talk themselves. Their approach to human conduct is therefore the approach 
of the natural scientist. They talk about men and women. But they do 
not really avail themselves of the fact that men and women have past 
experiences of their own, in terms of which they can explain their own 
conduct. 


Ill 


We have seen that one’s ability to explain one’s conduct must always 
depend on one’s past experience, We shall call all conduct that can be 
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explained, rational conduct. But it follows from what has been said before, 
that any kind of conduct is rational only in regard to the past experience 
of the person who is explaining it. If there is no general law by which I 
can explain my growing irritation, then the growing irritation must be 
called an irrational behaviour. Now it may well be that in such a case 
someone else’s growing irritation while writing will be considered by me 
an irrational behaviour. It seems irrational because I cannot explain it, 
because I cannot assign a cause to it and because, judging always from my 
own experience, I should not really expect such behaviour. But at the same 
time it is conceivable that there is a general law in the other person’s past 
experience by which we can explain this behaviour. To him, therefore, 
the behaviour in question will not seem irrational at all. It has, to him, a 
definite cause and, judging by his past experience, such behaviour was to 
be expected. Rationality is therefore entirely dependent on one’s own 
past experience. It is not a quality of behaviour as such. I find myself 
therefore entirely in agreement with Professor Oakeshott’s view as expressed 
in a paper in the Cambridge Journal. ‘ Rational conduct’, he wrote, * is 
acting in such a way that the coherence of the world of activity to which 
the conduct belongs is preserved and possibly enhanced ’. 

But I think I agree with him for the wrong reason. I take it that he 
commends rational conduct because it preserves and possibly increases the 
coherence of the world of activity to which the conduct belongs. I can see 
comparatively little virtue in such a preservation. On the contrary, it 
seems at times to be necessary that there should be conduct that is the 
reverse of rational (in this sense of ‘ rational’). All the great prophets who 
have suddenly revealed new horizons have behaved thus irrationally. Their 
behaviour could not really be explained at all, neither by their own past 
experiences nor by anyone else’s. I can see no reason why such behaviour 
should be condemned only because it is irrational. Unless one likes to add, 
as Professor Oakeshott does, that the preservation of the coherence of the 
world to which the conduct belongs is of value, there seems to me little 
reason why rational conduct (in my sense of ‘ rational’) is better than 
irrational conduct. 

Rational conduct is therefore conduct that can be anticipated, because 
if one can assign a cause to a certain conduct, one can anticipate it as soon 
as one discerns the cause. Irrational conduct, on the other hand, is conduct 
that cannot be anticipated. But we should be careful to distinguish degrees 
of irrationality. Napoleon must have done many things which, given the 
state of his knowledge of physiology, he could never have explained. All 
these things would therefore have been labelled by him as irrational conduct. 
But to us such conduct may be intelligible. And we would therefore not 
consider it irrational. 

This works also the other way round. There are many activities that 
are quite rational to certain Australian aborigines because they could explain 
them in terms of their own experience. But these very activities might 
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appear to a Western observer, unacquainted with the general laws that are 
part of the aborigine’s past experience, entirely irrational. 

Rationality is therefore not an absolute characteristic that is possessed 
by all conduct that is performed according to a rule of thumb or a general 
principle. Rationality is a characteristic of all such conduct as is intelligible 
in terms of a given past experience. This past experience must, however, 
partially at least, consist of general laws. If it does not, no conduct can 
be explained by it and no conduct can be rational conduct. 

This throws an interesting light on the way in which we should use the 
word ‘ tradition ’. The tradition of a man or a group is their past experience, 
which consists, in part, of general laws. Now we can say that certain conduct 
is intelligible in terms of a certain tradition, i.e. when it can be explained 
by general laws that are part of this tradition. Rational conduct is therefore 
always traditional conduct. As soon as it cannot be anticipated by what is 
‘traditionally customary’, by what past experience leads one to expect, 
it is irrational, revolutionary conduct. A tradition is therefore not some 
dark, mysterious force that enslaves us, but a body of general laws which 
have been observed to be true in the past, and is shared by everybody 
who knows these general laws to be true. It is naturally difficult to acquire 
a tradition other than that in which one has grown up, since the number 
of general laws it consists of must be practically infinite and since many of 
them are so subtle.that they are almost imperceptible. But theoretically 
there seems to be no reason why a man should not change his tradition by 
simply substituting one set of general laws for another. 

What bearing do these reflections have on the historian’s activity ? 
They show that the historian must endeavour first of all to explain all 
conduct in terms of the tradition of which it forms a part. If he fails to 
do that, he will merely interpret it. Such an interpretation amounts to no 
more than an explanation in terms of the historian’s own tradition. If the 
historian manages to explain other people’s conduct in terms of their own 
traditions, he will succeed in showing that much more conduct is rational 
than if he explained it merely in terms of his own tradition. In the latter 
case, the chances are that most people’s conduct will appear somewhat 
irrational. 

These reflections further show that a historian ought to understand 
where his explanations must stop. There are certain kinds of conduct that 
are irrational in terms of the performer’s tradition. In such a case the 
historian can act only as a sociologist, anthropologist or psychologist and 
interpret the conduct in terms of his own tradition. And finally there are 
forms of conduct that are completely irrational. They have often been 
called revelations, and can never be explained in terms of any tradition— 
not even the tradition of the performer. Such forms of conduct are rare, 
but nevertheless of supreme significance. 

For many centuries historians used to work upon the assumption that 
there was only one kind of tradition. They believed that the past experiences 
of all men were substantially always the same. They believed that human 
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nature, as they put it, does not alter. Thus they explained all behaviour 
in terms of one set of general laws. Whether Thucydides wrote about the 
Spartans, or Gregory of Tours about the Franks or the ancient Jews, or 
Gibbon about the Romans, it was always taken for granted that the same 
general laws concerning human behaviour could be used. Under the in- 
fluence of the Romantic Movement, towards the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, historians discovered that there was little to support this assumption. 
They began to work upon the hypothesis that human nature differs from 
age to age and from place to place. They found that not all human conduct 
could be explained in terms of the same set of general laws, and that it was 
necessary to acquaint oneself first of all with the general laws current in 
any place or period before one could understand people’s behaviour in that 
place or period. In order to understand it, one must know their tradition. 
And only in the light of that tradition was it possible to see conduct as 
rational conduct. From then onward, historians tended to say that the 
‘rationality ’ of conduct was a relative matter: if viewed in the light of 
the tradition to which it belongs, almost all conduct is rational; and if 
viewed in the light of another tradition, almost all conduct is irrational. 


IV 

The historian’s narrative is a story of events that succeed one another 
in time. But he is not guided in his selection of events by the mere principle 
of time-sequence. He wishes to explain events, i.e. to show how one event 
was caused by another and how that event led to a further event, and so on. 

He is concerned with finding a series of particular propositions which 
are explanatory of one another. When he tells his story he wishes to relate 
propositions which explain one another. But these propositions explain 
one another not because the events they describe follow one another in 
time ; but because the second can be deduced from the first with the help 
of a general law. In this case one may also call the event described by the 
second proposition the effect and the event described by the first proposition 
the cause. But the two events stand to one another in this causal relation- 
ship only on account of the general law. Without that law the two propos- 
itions describing them would not explain one another. We speak of a causal 
relation between two events when the two propositions that describe them 
are in a relationship of deducibility. But such a relationship can only exist 
if there is also a general law such that one proposition can be deduced from 
the other with the help of the general law. If we have nothing but two 
particular propositions ‘p’ and ‘q’, no relationship of deducibility can 
be said to exist between them. This relationship is established when we 
can assert, together with ‘ p’, ‘p implies qg’. Hence there can be no causal 
series of events without our knowledge of a general law. (In this paragraph 
I have been drawing on Professor K. R. Popper’s theory of explanation). 

Many historians are under the influence of certain philosophical move- 
ments and thus seem to have been misled, it seems to me, about the nature 
of their activity. Those historians who are influenced by some form of 
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Positivism usually believe that, as historians, they should do nothing but 
trace the succession of events in time. They consider such an activity to 
be purely objective because it excludes all possibility of distortion or personal 
bias. But if my arguments about explanation are correct, it follows that a 
mere time sequence cannot be a causal series. It would not enable anybody 
to understand anything. And since most historical narratives are actually 
intelligible, it seems that it is a false description of an historian to say that 
he is a man who traces the succession of events in time. An historian does 
very much more than that. 

Other historians, influenced by German idealist philosophers, believe 
that the distinction between their activity and that of the natural scientist 
is to be found in the fact that they are concerned only with particular facts 
while the latter are interested in the formulation of general laws. They 
usually say that history is concrete, particular, and ‘ idiographic ’ and science 
is abstract, universal, and ‘ nomothetic’. But if all the historian’s propos- 
itions were particular ones, nothing could ever be explained. The historian, 
like anybody else, must make use of general propositions in order to explain 
particular ones. It seems to me therefore impossible to distinguish the 
historian from the scientist by saying that the former uses particular and 
the latter general propositions. 

Let us now turn to an example in order to see in what the historian’s 
narrative actually consists. 

The following series of propositions is a description of an hour in Napol- 
eon’s life :-— 

. Napoleon gets up. 

. Napoleon brushes his teeth. 

Napoleon feels a slight pain in his cheek. , 

Napoleon receives a message that the Austrian army is advancing. 

Napoleon eats his breakfast. 

Napoleon signs a marching order for his army. 

Napoleon sees his doctor about the pain. 

. Napoleon’s armies begin to move. 

. Napoleon gets dressed. 

. Napoleon presides at a meeting of his generals. 
11. Napoleon rebukes one of his generals. 

These propositions cannot be a complete description of any one span of 
time, because in the first place a proposition looks like a description of 
only one moment in time ; Napoleon’s life, however, is not the sum total 
of a finite or infinite number of such moments but endures through time. 
Only, in order to talk about it, we have to formulate propositions by fixing 
our attention on a certain number of such moments. In the second place 
such propositions cannot describe completely one span of time because 
one could interpolate an infinite number of such propositions in this series 
The historian is interested in relating only those propositions that can 
explain one another. We shall call the series of such explanatory propositions 
an historical series in order to distinguish it from any arbitrary series of 
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propositions ordered by nothing but their succession in time. 

In order to arrive at an historical series, one requires a general law. A 
general law will place certain of the propositions into a relationship of 
deducibility. Without the general law, there exists no such relationship 
between any of the propositions. The general law appears thus also as a 
criterion of selection. The historical series consists of a selection of pro- 
positions from the infinite number of propositions that can be formulated 
about any one span of time. And the most obvious criterion of selection is 
the very law which determines the relationship between the propositions 
of the series. 

An historical series of propositions is the story or description of a develop- 
ment. In order to describe a development, no special ‘ development law ’ 
is needed. The general law at the top of the series establishes the special 
relationship between the propositions. Any general law can be employed 
in a manner which gives rise to such a series. The general law ‘all men 
will lie to gain power ’ establishes an historical series in the form of the two 
propositions ‘ Hitler wanted to gain power’ and ‘ Hitler lied’. There is 
thus a development from the fact designated by the first proposition to 
the fact designated by the second proposition; and that development 
takes place according to the rule expressed by the general law. One could 
therefore also call the general law a ‘ developmental law ’. 

It has been argued that all so-called historical prophecy is based upon 
the assumption that there are special developmental laws and that knowledge 
of these laws enables us to predict the future. But it is not necessary to 
invoke such special laws in order to predict the future. Any general law 
will enable us to deduce a proposition about a future event from other 
propositions describing past events. The historical prophecies of St. Augus- 
tine and Marx were based upon general laws which they assumed to be 
operative in past, present and future, and not on a special belief in certain 
‘developmental laws’. From a logical point of view there is no more to 
prophecy than to the prediction of disaster when one sees two trains travelling 
from opposite directions on the same track. One can predict disaster in this 
case, because one can assume that certain laws will hold good at the moment 
in which they meet. But one would not call these laws ‘ developmental 
laws’ because they enable us to discern a development, i.e. establish an 
historical series the last term of which is a proposition about a future event. 

While it is possible and legitimate to predict single future events, it is 
not possible to prophesy the future state of a whole society. Boyle’s law 
allows us to predict the behaviour of certain gases; but we cannot deduce 
from it the physical condition of the universe in 100 years’ time. As Pro- 
fessor K. R. Popper has often pointed out, there is no formal difference be- 
tween so-called scientific and so-called historical prediction. 

The historian has a great freedom in the choice of the general law. He 
can make use of the following general law: ‘if a person has a pain, he is 
easily irritable ’. Putting this law at the top of the above Napoleonic series, 
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he has established a relationship of deducibility between 3 and 11. He can 
also make use of another general law : ‘if a person has a pain, he will see 
his doctor’. With the help of this law he has established a similar relation- 
ship between 3 and 7. And if he uses the general law ‘ if a man wants power 
and is at war with his enemy, he will counteract the movements of their 
forces with the movements of his own forces’, this general law will turn 
4, 6, 8 and 10 into an historical series. 

The kind of series that is established depends, therefore, entirely on the 
general law employed. There is nothing in the particular propositions 
which speaks in favour of any one general law or compels the historian to 
join any one proposition to any one other proposition. The order of an his- 
torical series, in other words, is never written in the facts themselves and 
one must therefore never mistake a card-index or a chronicle of facts for 
an historical account. 


V 


The question now arises of how historians get hold of the general laws 
they need for the composition of their narratives. There*is no special class 
of general laws, known as historical laws, which the historian uses. The 
historian, like everyone of us, makes use of those general laws he has himself 
observed in his dealings with other people or in connection with his own 
behaviour. And in addition to these general laws, he usually avails himself 
of general laws that have been formulated by specialised investigators, such 
as psychologists, economists, physiologists, and sociologists. Historians 
have often acknowledged their debt to such specialised investigators. Gibbon 
admitted in his Autobiography that the first-hand military knowledge he 
acquired as a captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers stood him in good stead 
when he had to explain the military organisation of the Romans. One can 
also often observe how historians who have formed through their own 
experience a special understanding of monastic life or revolutionary con- 
spiracy, i.e. who know a great many general laws about these matters, 
excel in the description of such form of life although they may be separated 
from these by mary centuries. One can often observe how, for instance, a 
new set of experiences of people in the twentieth century will completely 
alter the historical picture these people have of a past century. One of the 
major developments in historical understanding during the last forty years 
was the re-writing of English seventeenth century history. Modern historians 
have learnt so many new general laws about the under-privileged masses, 
about revolutionary movements and social reforms, that they have suddenly 
discovered that a large number of new historical series could be established 
about the seventeenth century. And similarly the Marxist doctrine that 
‘ consciousness is determined by being ’ has proved very useful as a general 
law, on the basis of which hitherto neglected and unexplained facts could 
be understood. Thus the books by Professors Childe and Thompson have 
in many respects completely altered our picture of the early history of 
Europe. 
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Let us return to the special example we have used. The historian, talking 
about Napoleon, will naturally draw his general laws from his own know- 
ledge of men and from the vast reservoir of special knowledge that is put 
at his disposal by economists, psychologists, etc. Some general laws, how- 
ever, are excluded by the nature of their subject matter. The law of gravity, 
or the general proposition that cats do not like dogs, will not place any of 
the present propositions into a relationship of deducibility. But the general 
law that men feel a pain in their cheek when they have been exposed to a 
draught, might prove useful, except for the fact that there is no proposition 
about the draught. 

The historian may now do either of two things. He may judge that the 
general law suggested is useless in the present case and that he must try 
another one. Or he may judge that further search in Archives, etc., might 
yield the necessary proposition about the draught. If he chooses the latter 
alternative, he is using the general law as an heuristic device. This law will 
guide him through a mass of material and will enable him to discard what 
is irrelevant—not absolutely, but irrelevant to the general law. Archives 
and other sources can only prove useful if they are approached with the help 
of such an heuristic device. Every other inquirer will necessarily be suffocated 
by their weight and mass. 

If the search is successful, the historian will conclude that the general 
law is once more proved to be true. He will interpolate the newly found 
proposition as 2a in the series and explain 3 as the effect of 2a. Thus he 
has established 2a and 3 as a historical series. 

If, after a reasonable effort, the search proves to be in vain, the historian 
must conclude that in the present case the general law does not apply. 
There is little reason to assume that it is not a true law, for the unsuccessful- 
ness of the search may easily have been due to lack of records. In any case, 
we cannot speak of a positive falsification of the general law, since the 
historian has confined his search to a certain small span of Napoleon’s life. 

The most obvious limitation upon the historian’s freedom of choice, 
apart from the question of applicability, is the question of truth. He clearly 
cannot choose a general law which neither he nor his readers can regard as 
true. Although there may have been times in which people’s belief in magic 
was so strong that they would have considered the general law ‘ if the general 
eats, his armies begin to move’ to be true, no use can be made of that law 
to-day in spite of the fact that with its help 5 and 8 could be established as 
an historical series. In regard to supernatural general laws, the decision 
whether they can be used or not, is not so easy to make. Two hundred 
years ago many an historical account was considered quite credible because 
of its very use of such laws; to-day it may still appear credible to many 
people. But on the whole a general law taken from the field of psychology 
or economics will be received with greater favour to-day. This shows that 
on the whole, histories have to be re-written from time to time ; because a 
series which was established with the help of a general law can only be 
considered an historical series as long as the general law is considered true. 
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When it is no longer held to be true, the series will, so to speak, fall apart : 
the propositions will no longer stand to one another in the relation of cause 
and effect. 

The historian’s freedom, then, is admittedly very large. Historians have 
always availed themselves of this freedom and there appears to be no logical 
reason to curtail it. 

Now, as we saw in § IT, an historical series which is established with the 
help of a general law held by the historian and his readers to be true and 
drawn from their experience is an interpretation. An historical series estab- 
lished with the help of a general law taken from the experience of the person 
about whom he is writing is not merely an interpretation, but an explanation. 
These two fields of experience may, in contemporary history, be practically 
co-extensive, although differences in space may be as important as differences 
in time. In the case of Napoleon, the second field is probably much smaller, 
but may not be wholly included in the former field. It will, for instance 
certainly exclude psycho-analysis and much medicine ; but include little 
which the historian’s own field does not also include. In the case of a medieval 
man the two fields will hardly have a common area—although the size of a 
possible common area will vary with the historian’s own beliefs. 

A modern historian may, for instance, choose the following law : ‘ Napol- 
eon, plagued by guilt complexes, could only take decisive action when in 
actual pain. When in pain he felt punished and could attend to business ’. 
This general law will establish 3 and 6 as a historical series. This series, 
or rather, the story which it tells, is an interpretation, for the general law 
used was probably not known to Napoleon himself. 

The historical series 3 and 7 is, however, not an interpretation ; for 
the general law (‘if a man is in pain he will see a doctor ’) which established 
it is a law with which Napoleon could have been familiar and which he 
would, no doubt, have considered to be true. 

The difficulty that usually arises when one is trying to understand 
other people is, generally, this: one cannot draw a clear distinction be- 
tween interpretation and explanation. Only extreme cases are capable of 
a definite classification. In a sense the non-interpretative account is more 
des ‘able because it makes one feel that one is doing full justice to the person 
one is writing about. But in order to achieve it, one often has to blot out 
a very valuable knowledge of e.g. psychology and one will feel a fraud if 
one forgoes it in order to do ‘ justice’ to Napoleon. After all, one cannot 
say that the non-interpretative account is truer than the interpretative one ; 
for that would amount to saying that the truth about Napoleon is what he 
said it was. And there is little reason for believing that more recent insights 
into medicine and abnormal psychology could not reveal greater truths 
about Napoleon than he could have revealed, even if he had not been busy 
composing the Napoleonic legend. Therefore all interpretations, although 
they have been described above as essentially unhistorical, ought to find 
their place side by side with proper explanations in a historical narrative. 
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From the purely historical point of view, they can be no more than heuristic 
devices which ought to be transcended and finally discarded ; but from a 
pragmatic point of view one cannot deny that they are illuminating. There- 
fore, the judicious historian, for all practical purposes, mixes the two types 
of accounts and is not too much concerned when he finds that it is at times 
impossible to draw a clear line of distinction and decide whether a general 
law is interpretative or explanatory. 

But the writing of history plays a peculiar trick upon the historian. At 
the outset of an historical investigation, the historian is usually able to 
distinguish between his field of general laws and the field of general laws 
belonging to the field of the person whom he is investigating. But a sus- 
tained concentration upon the facts and experiences of the person in question 
will naturally alter the historian’s own field and tend to make it more co- 
extensive with that of the person he is studying than it originally was. 
There is nothing mysterious in this. It simply means that the general laws 
one believes to be true depend on the facts one is acquainted with. A twen- 
tieth century historian, for instance, who keeps on reading during the course 
of his medieval studies about people seeing angels, will naturally be brought 
to look upon certain general laws in regard to supernatural events with 
more sympathy and understanding than he did before. 

The late Professor Collingwood has discovered in this tendency the 
great value of historical study. He has explained how one can get to know 
oneself by finding out what persons’ fields of true general laws one can 
make more or less co-extensive with one’s own field. This is actually the 
only empirical way of finding out what kind of person one is. And it is also 
a sobering experience to discover that one’s own field of true general laws 
is not the beginning and end of all wisdom ; that a little study and imagina- 
tion can bring us closer to another field from which, looking backwards, 
our own initial field may seem less important and less final than we had 
imagined. 

VI 


Considering the large freedom of choice which the historian has in regard 
to general laws, and the fact that there is no logical reason why interpreta- 
tions are ‘truer’ than accounts which are not interpretations, one may 
legitimately ask what kind of empirical content a general law has. If one 
is free to choose and discard, it seems that general laws can be used arbitrarily 
and do not therefore assert anything about what actually took place. Un- 
fortunately all those historical accounts which lay so much stress upon 
general laws, the so-called philosophies of history, do not attempt to answer 
this question. They take it for granted that the general law used has an 
empirical content. 

This assumption is, however, gratuitous. If a general law is used to 
select certain facts, these facts will naturally fall into an historical series 
on account of the general law. It is therefore not legitimate to quote the 
existence of the series as a proof of the general law, What else but that genera] 
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law could it prove? The particular propositions were selected and the series 
was established for the purpose of that proof. The argument employed to 
maintain the general law is usually an argument in a vicious circle. The 
ordinary historian is not very much concerned about this. His primary aim 
is not to establish the truth of the general law. He merely uses it so as to 
order his facts in a historical series. When he finds that people question 
the truth of his general law he is quite content to abandon it and replace 
it by a new one. But the author of a philosophy of history is endeavouring 
to maintain the truth of his general law. If this truth could be upheld, it 
would be possible to make predictions about the future; and I take it 
that all philosophies of history are written with a view to predicting the 
future, just as most scientific investigations of nature are undertaken with 
a view to predicting future events and to enabling men to know what steps 
to take in case they wish to avoid them. The authors of books on the phil- 
osophy of history ought therefore to be concerned very seriously by the fact 
that they argue in a vicious circle when they argue, in support of their general 
law, that the facts they have selected prove its truth. To my knowledge, 
however, they are very rarely so concerned and usually go ahead without 
paying much attention to this problem. 

I would therefore like to suggest two criteria for the measurement of 
the empirical content of the general laws used in historical narratives. 

The empirical content of a general law will depend upon the degree to 
which the following two postulates are satisfied. 

The postulate of sufficient variety: The empirical content of a general 
law is exactly proportional to the degree to which it differs from the criterion 
of selection used to establish the historical series. The empirical content 
is 0, if the criterion of selection and the general law are identical; and it 
is 1, if the two are completely different. In the former case we find that 
the general law is implied by the criterion of selection—because the two 
are identical. In the latter case we find that ‘the general law is implied 
by the criterion of selection’ is a synthetic proposition; and we can say 
that the general law does describe a real state of affairs because it is at least 
partially verified by particular propositions selected for reasons other than 
to verify that general law. 

The postulate of sufficient specification: The empirical content of a 
general law is proportional to the degree of specification of the general law. 
The more universal the general law is, the lower is its empirical content ; 
and the more closely its range is defined the greater its empirical content. 
If, for instance, one uses a general law as a criterion of selection and then 
collects evidence from every age and all corners of the earth, one need not 
be surprised that a certain amount of evidence is forthcoming in support 
of the general law. But the smaller the area is from which we allow ourselves 
to collect evidence, the more significant is the fact that evidence in its 
support can be found. (In the former case, however, the mere fact that any 
positive evidence is forthcoming at all, must be considered significant and 
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the empirical content of the general law without any specification cannot 
be quite zero). It is sufficient if either postulate is satisfied. But whereas 
the satisfaction of the first postulate is an ideal to be aimed at, there is no 
point in aiming at the complete satisfaction of the second postulate. If the 
second postulate is completely satisfied, the general law has lost its generality 
and therefore cannot fulfil the function in historical understanding which 
only a general law can fulfil. In regard to the second postulate, the ideal 
to be aimed at is a partial satisfaction, i.e. a judicious degree of specification. 


VII 


The present account of historical understanding reveals that generalisa- 
tions are not wrongly considered an essential part of historical knowledge. 
Any one generalisation may be a wrong generalisation ; but generalisation 
itself is not a mere approximation or vague statement about what is the 
ease. A generalisation is, as generalisation, actually a description of what 
is, among other things, the case. Thus true historical knowledge is not 
contained in particular propositions only, but in general propositions as 
well. This follows from the fact than an historical series, whether it is an 
interpretative or explanatory one, can be established only with the help of 
general propositions. Even in the ideal case where a series is established in 
dependence upon a general law which we know to have been formulated 
by the person A with whom the series is concerned, the use of the general 
law is still an integral part of what took place : for if we had asked A ior 
an historical account of what happened to him, he himself could not relate 
particular propositions only. He himself must look upon particular propos- 
itions with the help of a general law. Hence his thought about the general 
law is part and parcel of what took place—and not merely a vague approxi- 
mation to the truth. The truth consists, in actual fact, of general propositions 
as well as particular. 

This throws an interesting light on a much maligned pursuit, the philo- 
sophy of history. Professional historians tend to look upon this pursuit 
with grave suspicion. They believe that their business as scientists is to 
ascertain what took place and to refrain from all further speculation. But 
‘what actually took place’ does not consist of particular events only. The 
people of the past thought about these events and explained them in one 
way or another. Hence the general laws that make such explanations 
possible are part of what actually took place. One cannot write a life of 
Napoleon by merely giving the dates of all the events and by describing 
the conditions under which they took place, and so on. Napoleon, as a human 
being, reflected on all these events and explained them to himself; and 
these explanations are part of what actually happened. If these explanations 
in terms of the general laws are left out, the story of Napoleon’s life is dis- 
torted. These explanations are, in a way, the most important part of what 
happened, because they enable us to ‘ understand’ Napoleon. If he himself 
had not reflected on his own behaviour, we could no more understand him 
than we could understand a stone. We could only describe him. But because 
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he has reflected upon his own behaviour we can say that we understand 
him when we reflect upon his behaviour in the same way in which he might 
have reflected upon it. For this reason Professor Collingwood, after Croce, 
always used to insist that to talk about history is to talk about thought. 
By ‘ thought ’ he meant the explanations which Napoleon must have offered 
to himself and to others. 

Now a book about the philosophy of history is not very different from 
a book about history. The difference is merely one of emphasis. In an 
historical narrative the particular facts are emphasised and given the most 
prominent place and the general laws are either taken for granted or only 
mentioned cursorily. In a book about the philosophy of history, the general 
laws receive most of the attention and the particular facts together with the 
ways in which they are ascertained are taken for granted. 

Professor Toynbee’s book A Study of History is a philosophy of history. 
The general laws are the most important part in it. One of them is the 
proposition that ‘ creation is the product of an encounter ’, the response to 
a challenge. A large part of the work is taken up by narratives which are 
constructed on the basis of this general law. The author relates single 
facts that are explanatory of one another because of this general law. There 


is nothing therefore in Professor Toynbee’s narratives which differs formally - 


from ordinary narratives, except the fact that he gives special prominence 
to the general laws. The general laws themselves could possibly be treated 
with less emphasis ; but they could not possibly be left out. It must be 
assumed that the people about whom Professor Toynbee is writing might 
have themselves thought of explanations. In order to find such explanations, 
they too would have had to make use of general laws. It is conceivable 
that the general laws they would have used may have differed from the 
ones Professor Toynbee used. But then all general laws employed by modern 
historians in the composition of their narratives may conceivably be different 
from the general laws that might have been used by the people about whom 
the narratives are written. The fact I would like to establish is that these 
general laws cannot be left out; that the difference between an ordinary 
histurical narrative and a philosophy of history is merely one of degree ; 
and that those historical narratives that are completely ‘ unphilosophical ’, 
because they differ formally from philosophies of history, do not make any 
sense at all, because they do not explain or interpret anything. They leave 
out a very important part of what actually happened, in spite of the fact 
that it may be possible to verify every single proposition in them. 
Strangely enough the philosophical study of history has often resulted 
in a distortion of our knowledge of the past. Many philosophers of history 
have believed that it is desirable to use only one general law and either to 
do violence to those facts that cannot be explained by it; or to omit all 
those facts that cannot be explained by it as unworthy of our interest. 
They have done what they would condemn in the scientist who endeavoured 
to explain the behaviour of the universe solely by Boyle’s law. But there 
is no reason to reject the philosophy of history because some philosophers 
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of history have talked about the past in an incomprehensible fashion. 


Vill 


It is often said that the main problem of historical understanding is 
that the historian must ultimately remain an outside observer of the person 
he is talking about because he can never have the same private access to 
that person’s mind. But in the view which I have endeavoured to present 
in this paper, this problem does not even arise. It is not true that historical 
understanding is difficult or even impossible because the historian cannot 
imitate Napoleon’s own introspection. The very opposite is the case. His- 
torical understanding is possible because Napoleon understood himself in 
precisely the same way in which the historian can hope to understand 
him; both he and the historian must make use of general laws in order 
to explain Napoleon’s behaviour. 

The important role which our examination has revealed to be played by 
general laws in the understanding of behaviour, enables us to arrive at the 
following conclusions : 

1. Every tradition, ie. every set of general laws, has a tendency to 
perpetuate itself. For every new fact that arises can only be understood if 
it is deduced from one of the known general laws. And unless this fact 
is flagrantly different from previously known facts, there is always a tendency 
among men to misrepresent it slightly so that it can be understood in terms 
of the known tradition. This tendency of a tradition to perpetuate itself 
is at times desirable, lest we be faced by too many unintelligible facts at 
once ; and at times undesirable, lest we neglect certain important aspects 
of the situation in our endeavour to fit the remainder into a coherent pattern. 
To-day we are tending to interpret Russian policy in terms of our general 
experience of dictators derived from Nazi Germany. Thus a tradition is 
perpetuating itself. This is desirable in so far as we must try to understand 
Russia somehow. But it is also very dangerous, in so far as we are thus 
hardly in a good position to solve the problems which Russia is presenting 
to us. 

2. Many philosophies of history can be relied upon to predict the future 
with a certain amount of accuracy, for they produce their own verification. 
They consist of general laws; and if people interpret their behaviour in 
terms of these general laws, they will tend to act in conformity with the 
philosophy of history. If people believe that the general laws of dialectical 
materialism are true they will act in such a way as to make their behaviour 
explicable in terms of these general laws. 

3. The term ‘ Revolution ’ ought to be used with great caution. It has 
a very definite meaning in regard to law. The French Revolution was, 
legally, a proper revolution, for it was an illegal act. From the point of view 
of the actors, it was also a revolution in that many of their acts were irrational 
in the sense that they could not be foreseen and did not cohere with the 
past. But when one comes to explain these events, there must be a tendency 
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to explain the ‘revolutionary’ character of these events away. For ag 
‘revolutionary ’, i.e. irrational acts, they cannot be explained. If Robe. 
spierre, or a modern historian were asked to explain the French Revolution 
he would be bound to explain it as the result of events that have taken 
place in the past. Hence the tendency of historians to explain revolutions 
as the ‘ necessary ’ results of economic or social or intellectual conditions, 

4. Broadly speaking, men can always be relied upon to act as one would 
expect them to act. If one is looking at a person, e.g. a king or a postman, 
one can foretell how he is likely to behave because one knows the general 
laws in terms of which his behaviour can be explained. And since the king 
and the postman have only the very same set of general laws at their disposal 
to explain their own behaviour, one’s anticipation of their behaviour is 
likely to be correct. Postmen are in fact likely to deliver letters and a consti- 
tutional king is likely to act in a certain constitutional manner. If they 
acted differently, they would act irrationally and their behaviour would be 
as unintelligible to them as it would be to any observer. 

The truth of these conclusions is implicit in my original assumption— 
that ‘to explain’ means to view behaviour sub specie rationis. We can 
understand our fellow-men, those of the past as well as our contemporaries, 
because all of us must make use of general laws if we wish to understand. 
The question of ‘ sympathetic intuition ’ does, formally speaking, not arise. 
We have no more privileged access to ourselves than we have to other 
people’s behaviour. 


PETER Munz 


Victoria College, Wellington, N.Z. 
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MATHEMATICS AND TRUTH 


In this paper I propose to examine to what extent one can justifiably 
speak of the truth of mathematies. I do so partly for the intrinsic interest 
of the question and partly in the hope of making some contribution to the 
debate on synthetic a priori propositions, for mathematics provides perhaps 
the most important alleged examples of these. In this controversy too much 
attention has been paid to the question of whether mathematics is analytic 
or synthetic, a question which seems of minor epistemological importance 
if the assumption of both sides that it is a priori can be controverted. And 
the problem of the validity of this assumption is one of the truth of mathe- 
matics, since in these contexts the essential criterion of an a priori proposition 
is that it is known to be universally and necessarily true, so that all experience 
must conform to it. It is the belief that mathematics fulfils this criterion 
which is the heart of the problem ; thus to restrict the meaning of ‘ a priori’ 
to ‘deduced ’ is to miss the point, especially if ‘ analytic’ is taken loosely 
to mean the same. In fact there seems to be a confusion between ‘ true’ 
and ‘ validly deduced’ in several discussions of the topic. Thus H. P. 
Robertson writes! : ‘the sole criterion of the truth of a theorem involving 
its [i.e geometry’s] concepts is whether the theorem can be deduced from 
the axioms’. But what if some of the axioms are false or are simply pos- 
tulates ? Similarly A. J. Ayer states? that in so far as the various geometries 
are all free from contradiction they are all true. But how is this possible 
if according to one the sum of the angles of a triangle is 180°, and to another 
more than this ? One may try to reconcile them by prefacing ‘ in Euclidean 
space’ or ‘in Riemannian space’; but unless this is a covert denial of 
truth like ‘ in Greek mythology ’, to adopt such a preface is either to abandon 
Ayer’s statement by making the truth of a geometry depend on what spaces 
exist, or else to mean ‘ If Riemann’s postulates are true then this theorem 
is’. But to say that if the axioms are true then the theorems are is simply 
to say that the theorems are validly deduced, and it is not only the truth 
of this hypothetical, but the truth of its protasis and apodosis, which is at 
issue. Hence for Kant’s problem to be a real one we need to know that the 
axioms and theorems are universally and necessarily true, and to this question 
we will now turn. 


I. NumericaL BRANCHES OF MATHEMATICS 
I shall consider our problem in connection with three theories concerning 
these. 


1In an article in Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist. The Library of Living 
Philosophers, Vol. VII, p. 316. 


*Lanquage, Truth and Logic, 2nd Ed., p. 83, 
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(i) The Kantian Theory® 

Kant says little about algebra and nothing about the more complex 
calculuses, but his theory of simple arithmetic requires consideration here. 
It is that if we consider 7 + 5 = 12, for example, we find that its @ priori 
character, its necessary truth, depends not on the analysis of the concepts 
‘7’, *5’, ‘+’ ete., but on the process of counting, which is an act of syn- 
thesis, a proceeding according to rule, by which we construct the numbers 
or quantities. To grasp its certainty we perform the synthetic act in pure 
intuition, though with the aid of sensible intuition to give meaning to what 
is counted ; i.e. we count in the imagination dots or fingers, but disregarding 
their empirical contingent features treat them simply as units counted and 
nothing more. We should also need to add or subtract the units in the 
imagination, but these operations can be reduced to counting too—to add 
7 and 5, count 7, then count 5 more, and the result is the same as counting 
12; to subtract, count 12, then count back 5 and find by further counting 
that the remainder is 7. When we reflect on this we see that the result 
could not be otherwise because it depends solely on the nature and principles 
of these operations. In dealing with large numbers which cannot in practice 
be counted and where adding and subtracting by counting out would be 
impossible, it is enough to represent to oneself the plan of how the operation 
would proceed, and from this see that the conditions affecting the result 
are the same as for small numbers. 

This is not meant as an account of what we normally do in arithmetic, 
but outlines the fundamental operations presupposed by any mechanical 
rule of thumb operation, seeking to show from these how arithmetical 
propositions are a priori synthetic knowledge. It needs to be extended to 
include measurements, for many of the applications of arithmetic and 
almost all those of more complex numerical mathematics are concerned 
with measured quantities. But these may easily be included if the appropriate 
number of scale units of the measuring instrument is counted. 

Now one should note that if this explanation of arithmetic is admitted 
it does not seem to present any epistemological problem. The supposed 
certainty seems due to the fact that the operation of counting 7 and then 
adding or counting on 5 more (i.e. counting on ‘ 8, 9, 10, 11, 12’) is the same 
as simply counting 12, except that it is performed in two stages, and so 
those who say that arithmetic is tautologous are nearer the mark. But the 
supposed certainty is not absolute : for as the operation of counting takes 
time, something may happen during it to the objects counted, so that the 
result is no longer correct ; moreover, if the 5 more are counted on by moving 
a group of 5 one by one over to the group of 7, or if in some other way the 
objects or quantities are added to each other by being brought together in 
space, as in so many successful applications of arithmetic, then they may 
interact so that their number is not what was expected. Kant considers 
only numerability and dismisses as irrelevant all other characteristics of 


°Cp. Critique of Pure Reason, B 15-16, 179, 299, 741 ff, ete, 
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the objects counted. This procedure is effective so far as fingers or dots are 
concerned, but there is still the possibility that in some of the objects counted 
or added in real life there are characteristics which render the arithmetical 
result false. Unless Kant can prove that there are no such characteristics 
among the empirical contingent characteristics he disregards, he has not 
shown that all experience will necessarily conform to arithmetic. And I 
hope to show later that there are in fact some such characteristics, so that 
simple arithmetic is not universally true of all things countable or measurable. 

The other main relevant weakness is the assumption that ‘7 + 5 = 12’ 
is a proposition at all, but that will better be dealt with after discussion 
of the Analytic Theory. 


(ii) The Analytic Theory 

On this well known theory it is argued that arithmetic is a priori, uni- 
versally and necessarily true, but is analytic. The more usual version‘, 
inspired by Frege, means by ‘analytic’ that the branch of mathematics 
concerned is a deductive system, in which the validity of a theorem follows 
from the validity of the axioms and definitions of the system, not simply 
from the definitions of the terms in the theorem alone. This wider sense of 
‘analytic ’ should be contrasted with that used by Kant®, who held that to 
decide whether a proposition is analytic one must consider it in isolation 
from other propositions and then judge whether the predicate is (covertly) 
contained in the subject-concept. Thus although they may also hold that 
the axioms of their system are analytic in the stricter Kantian sense, those 
who use this wide sense of ‘ analytic’ for theorems and then claim that 
Kant was wrong in thinking them synthetic, seem to miss the point. How- 
ever, I shall discuss this view further in view of its popularity and because 
it may be argued that Kant should have paid more attention to the fact 
that mathematical theorems form part of a deductive system. 

First, however, a few remarks are required about those who, like Ayer’, 
use a stricter and more Kantian definition of ‘ analytic’ in expounding 
this theory. I have already indicated some sympathy with what they are 
trying to say about arithmetic, but they would do better to query the applic- 
ability of Kant’s distinction to arithmetical equations. Further, the more 
complex numerical theorems can hardly be said to have a predicate contained 
in the subject-concept or to follow from the definitions of their terms, since 
their proof usually involves other theorems. Nor is it plausible to say that 
the propositions of mathematics are universally true and yet, being taut- 
ologies like ‘ an oculist is an eye-doctor’, have no factual content. How 
can any statement be true if it has no factual content ? The phrase suggests 
an uninterpreted formalised deductive system, neither true nor false. Even 
the quoted example has some factual content in that if you go to an oculist 


‘e.g. Hempel’s article on ‘ The Nature of Mathematical Truth ’ in Feigl and Sellars 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis. Cp. Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, tr. Austin, 
pp. 3-4. 

5Cp. ‘in and by itself’, op. cit., B 14, and B 10. 

SOp. cit., pp. 81-2. 
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you will find that he is an eye-doctor ; so if arithmetic is true and a prior 
we must at least not be able to find instances of ‘2 + 2’ which are not ‘ 4’, 
To turn now to Frege and his followers. They do not seem to be sufficient. 
ly clear about the status of the primitive propositions of their deductive 
system ; if these are synthetic and a priori Kant’s problem still remains 
even if the wider sense of analytic is accepted for theorems, and if they are 
postulates, assumed but not known to be true, then the whole system is 
hypothetical and not a priori in Kant’s sense. We must therefore examine 
the primitive terms and propositions of arithmetic, and will take Peano’s 
widely accepted axioms. These are all about numbers, and so we need to 
know what is meant by ‘number’ before we can discuss the truth of the 
system. Axiom I, ‘0 is a number’, suggests ‘number’ = ‘ numeral’, but 
neither this nor any of the other ordinary dictionary definitions of number 
is apparently meant. Nor after all the recent flashing of Occam’s razor 
can we be happy at being told by Frege’ that ‘ every individual number is 
a self-subsistent object’. So it would be better to take Russell’s form of 
the logistic definition of number, namely that a number is the class of all 
classes that can be put into 1 to 1 correspondence with a given class. 
Now there are several difficulties in this besides those usually raised : 
for example it would still seem impossible, not only to allot its number to 
any chance class of entities without counting them, but even to be certain 
that one had defined any large number correctly in the primitive terms 
of the system without counting class members, or their symbols, or the num- 
ber of predecessors of the number. And counting is a mathematical rather 
than a logical notion, as it is putting into 1 to 1 correspondence with part 
of the ordered class of numerals, not just with any class. But I will stress 
two difficulties especially relevant to our theme. First, granted that arith- 
metic is a deductive system and number is so defined, it still needs axioms 
and apparently not all these are logical principles, e.g. Hempel admits you 
need axioms of infinity and of choice. These are not strictly analytic (the 
former is existential), so if they are a priori they are synthetic too, and if 
they are postulates they are not a priori—i.e. mathematics is not analytic 
a priori. A similar dilemma may arise concerning the logical principles 
finally agreed to be needed as ultimate axioms. Secondly, a difficulty con- 
cerning the notion of classes of classes seems to show that on the theory 
arithmetic is not a priori. One may ask ‘ classes of classes of what ?’ Does 
it matter what the basic elements are—dots or rabbits or drops ? Presumably, 
as we deal in arithmetic with measured quantities also, the basic elements 
may be scale units necessary to measure quantities. Does it then matter 
whether the quantities are scalar or vector? And if not, can this be proved 
or is it just an assumption ? This is a similar criticism to that made of Kant, 
for on Russellian theory the only relevant characteristic of the classes 
mentioned is very similar to numerability, namely being able to be put 
into 1 to 1 correspondence with another class. Neither Kant nor Russell 


proves that no other characteristics matter, and that therefore arithmetic 
7Op. cit., p. 67. 
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is valid of any objects or quantities that can be counted or given a number. 
And just as Kant failed to notice this weakness because his dots and fingers 
had the right characteristics, so I think the symbolic logicians fail to notice 
it because the symbols, the ‘ x’s and ‘ y’s which they use in the definition 
of individual numbers, have, like dots, just the characteristics required in 
units for arithmetic to be true of them. 


(iii) The Formalist Theory® 

Both the theories discussed so far have assumed that the equations of 
numerical mathematics are propositions, assertions, and so may be true 
or false, synthetic or analytic. Formalist theory denies this and holds that 
these equations are calculations or formulae used in calculating, and so 
form part of a calculus. A calculus is a system of symbols and rules for 
operating them, the symbols being meaningless marks, not representative 
symbols like map symbols. The system is applied to various problems to 
which a quick answer can be given, as in school algebra, by mechanical 
manipulation of the symbols according to the rules, once the data have been 
reduced to suitable form. Thus a calculus is like a machine into which data 
can be fed—a comptometer or anti-aircraft predictor or electronic computer ; 
but it and its formulae do not assert anything or describe anything any more 
than does a machine. Numerical mathematics contains several such cal- 
culuses suitable to different types of problem. One should also distinguish 
metamathematics ; the chess analogy is useful here—a calculus is like a 
game of chess, though symbols are manipulated, not chessmen, and in 
metachess one might show that e.g. two knights cannot mate. So in meta- 
mathematics one discusses the consistency of the rules and what formulae 
may or may not occur if the rules are obeyed. One may show, for example, 
that one has to break a rule to reach a formula like 2 = 3, which when in- 
terpreted produces a self-contradiction. 

Some further explanations are necessary to make this theory plausible. 
First, one should not be misled by emotive associations of the analogies 
or terms used in statements of the theory. There is, for example, an un- 
fortunate ambiguity in ‘ meaningless’; symbols may be meaningless in 
the sense that they do not refer to anything, but this does not mean that 
a calculus is meaningless in the sense of pointless or is absolute gibberish 
incapable of application. But it would be better to say, not that the symbols 
are meaningless but that they have only potential or variable, not actual or 
fixed, meaning. And a statement like ‘ there are 30 people in the room’ is 
not alleged to be meaningless—it is an application or interpretation of a 
symbol of the calculus. Similarly the machine analogy does not mean that 
no thought is required in devising or finding the right calculus or in putting 
data into the proper form for it, etc. Nor does the chess analogy mean that 
mathematics is not to be taken seriously—its calculuses are designed for 
use rather than amusement. 


Secondly, the statement that the equations are not propositions may be 
*See the useful account of Hilbert’s views by G. H. Hardy in Mind 1929. 
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difficult to accept. It has so long been assumed without question that 
they are propositions, and verbal formulations like ‘two plus two makes 
four ’ or ‘ the sum of two and two is four’ look somewhat like propositions. 
One does not wish to quarrel about a word, but the theory is trying to 
point out that such equations, even when put into words, differ from genuine 
propositions in that they require interpretation before they become true 
or false, become statements about reality or phenomena. One has to explain 
2 + 2 what, and explain the ‘ + ’. Until this is done ‘2 + 2 = 4’ is simply 
like a propositional function, a formula. But if you interpret it you have a 
proposition, e.g. ‘ if you put two shillings in a purse containing two shillings 
you will then have four in it ’. 

There are several factors which have given the misleading impression 
that ‘2 + 2 = 4’ is a proposition. First, we tend automatically to supply 
an interpretation, e.g. think of pennies or dots, and of the operation of 
adding as simply putting more pennies or dots close to the first lot. Or we 
may suppose that any two objects added to two objects makes four objects, 
again thinking of adding as juxtaposition. In such cases we are interpreting 
the calculus, applying it to something, thus changing the equation into a 
proposition. This automatic interpretation is presumably due to that fact 
that a calculus has to be interpreted to be used—and we are normally only 
interested in it as a useful device. 

Secondly, when learning or starting to devise and develop a calculus 
one is aided by giving the symbols a meaning, by thinking of dots, ete. ; 
but afterwards, when the symbols and rules have been decided or mastered 
in this way, these concrete aids are dropped and the true nature of the 
calculus revealed ; it becomes as it were self-supporting, and is developed 
or operated without consideration of its interpretations. This can perhaps 
be seen even in simple arithmetic, e.g. in sums where one adds the digits, 
gets say 32, puts down 2 and carries 3 to the tens, but it is more noticeable 
when any degree of complexity is reached, e.g. in the differential or integral 
calculus, or in the many electrical calculations one may do without a thought 
of the meaning, if any, of the trigonometrical terms involved or of the 
notorious ‘j’, the square root of —1. Philosophers have in fact concerned 
themselves too much with the simplest of simple arithmetic, but it may 
still be argued that the plausibility of the proposition theory of mathematical 
equations vanishes long before school mathematics is passed and the really 
complicated expressions reached. Thus even if ‘ 95 +3 /97 = 1.6’ is 
still thought to be a proposition, what of ‘x? + 2xy + y? = 0’, which, if 
‘true’ and ‘ false ’ apply to it at all, is both true and false—true if x = 1, 
y = —1 and false if x = 2, y = 3? I hope to show a similar dependence on 
interpretation even in simple arithmetic. 

Finally, an important reason for the mistaken assumption that ‘2 + 2 
= 4’ is a proposition is the belief that it is an eternal truth—that it is point- 
less to ask what objects we are talking about because, whatever the objects 
or quantities, “2 + 2 = 4’ is true. And whether the formalist theory be 
accepted or not, this belief is of obvious importance. I propose therefore 
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to outline briefly the case against it. 

There are two main types of situation in which the universality of arith- 
metic may be impugned, the first being where the objects or quantities 
added coalesce or interact. One case of this type is a rather ambiguous 
one, namely, if you have two drops of liquid in a bottle and add two more, 
you may in one sense have less than four drops if they coalesce; but in 
another sense, if you are making up a medicine, you will consider that you 
still have four drops, so this example can hardly be pressed. A more definite 
one is that if you have 3 gills of alcohol in a container and add one of water 
you will have under 4 gills of liquid; and adding 3 gills of water to one 
of alcchol will produce a different result but still under 4 gills. It would 
seem that only by empirical investigation could it here be discovered that 
‘2 + 2 = 4’ does not work in one of its accepted applications, namely 
adding fluids in containers. 

The second type of case, more important because widespread and more 
marked, is where the quantities we add are vector, not scalar. A scalar 
quantity is one that has magnitude only, e.g. weight or temperature; a 
vector quantity is one that has magnitude and direction, e.g. force, velocity 
or electric current or voltage. Quite often we can add the latter as if they 
were scalar and get the right result by simple arithmetic, e.g. in calculating 
the relative velocities of trains or parallel tracks or in adding direct currents 
in electricity. But you will not get the right answer if the trains diverge, 
or if the electric current is alternating, as in the mains, and the currents 
or voltages are out of phase (loosely, if the peaks of the ‘ waves’ or cycles 
of one voltage do not coincide with the peaks of the other). A vector calculus 
is necessary instead, and though this may be quite complicated I think the 
point can be appreciated in simple examples. If you have two horses pulling 
a cart, each with two units of force, then the total pull in the direction of 
motion will be four units by simple arithmetic if they pull exactly in that 
direction ; but if they pull in slightly divergent directions the resultant 
force in the direction of motion will be less than four units. Or we may take 
an electrical example. If one has two circuits with a common lead the 
current in the common lead may be said to be the sum (or difference) of 
the currents in the two circuits. It is the arithmetical sum with direct 
current, as it would be if the two circuits were water pipes with a common 
pipe—if the current in each of the two circuits is 2 amps then that in the 
common lead will be 4 (or 0). But if the supply voltage is A.C. and the cur- 
rents and voltages of the two circuits are 90° out of phase, as they would 
be in a normal two phase supply, then, even though the currents in the two 
circuits were each 2 amps, the resultant current in the common lead would 
be the vector sum, not the arithmetical sum of the two, i.e. would be 2.82 
amps.® 

Another, though somewhat different, case arises in theoretical physics, 
where even if two velocities are in the same direction their sum is apparently 


arithmetical for small speeds but not for large ones, as the speed of light 
*Cp. MacCall, Electrical Engineering, Vol. I, p. 164, or a similar textbook. 
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forms an upper limit for the sum of any velocities. 

The point of these examples is that there are cases where simple arith- 
metic does not work even where one has numerically measurable quantities 
and the ‘add’ or ‘subtract’ are given normal interpretations in which 
arithmetic often or usually works. Some philosophers have, however, raised 
objections to such examples, or at least to the first type, adding fluids in 
bottles. Thus Ayer!® says that in such cases, rather than admit that ‘2 + 2’ 
does not always make ‘4’, we adopt some empirical hypothesis as an ex- 
planation, e.g. that there has been a chemical reaction and contraction. 
But surely the point of such a hypothesis is that it explains why arithmetic 
does not work in the case considered, why it is inapplicable, thus implying 
that arithmetic is only true where the objects are stable and non-interacting 
—i.e. that it is not universally true of countable objects or measurable 
quantities. This sort of case should not be confused with errors in counting 
or measuring—even when no such errors are present arithmetic still gives 
the wrong answer. Frege would say that adding liquids in a bottle is not 
the meaning of ‘ + ” but is an application of it, and one should not confuse 
arithmetic with its applications. But what then does ‘ +’ mean? Defining 
it within the deductive system is of no assistance in our problem, and unless 
one is allowed to consider normal applications and interpretations of arith- 
metic, as in the examples I have discussed, there seems little point or meaning 
in the claim that arithmetic is universally true and that all experience 
conforms to it. On the formalist theory I am advocating ‘2 + 2 = 4’ is 
always a correct sum, and so admittedly the calculus should not be confused 
with its applications ; but unless the calculus is applied or interpreted it 
has no fixed meaning and so is neither true nor false. 

We may conclude then that to ask if the propositions of arithmetic are 
synthetic a priori is to commit the fallacy of Many Questions. The un- 
interpreted equations of arithmetic like ‘2 + 2 = 4’ are not propositions, 
and the relevant questions about them are : (i) are they correct, i.e. reached 
by correct calculation, by manipulating the symbols of the calculus according 
to the rules ? (ii) if correct, what are they true of, i.e. to what do they apply, 
in what interpretations do they yield true statements ? And the propositions 
yielded when arithmetic is applied are not always true and so are not a priori 
knowledge. They are not simply empirical generalisations either, being 
interpreted equations, but that a given type of interpretation yields true 
propositions seems only discoverable empirically. 


II. GEOMETRY 

There are now many different geometries, some non-Euclidean, others 
dealing with features of the Euclidean continuum not discussed by Euclid. 
Here I shall concentrate on the traditional Euclidean geometry around which 
the philosophical battles have raged, and which, unlike the numerical 
branches of mathematics, does seem to consist of propositions about whose 


Op. cit., pp. 75-6. 
Cp. op. cit., p. 13. 
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truth and falsity questions can properly be asked. Admittedly Euclidean 
geometry has been formalised and exhibited as a kind of calculus with 
primitive terms which do not have any specifically geometrical meaning, 
but even so, if the traditional Euclid is regarded as the geometrical inter- 
pretation of such a calculus, philosophers may still legitimately ask whether 
its propositions are synthetic a priori. 

The majority of them at least are synthetic, not analytic in the strict 
sense. If you examine almost any proposition of Euclid you will find that 
its proof depends on axioms, constructions, or other propositions, i.e. relies 
on more than the definitions of the terms contained in it. Thus the proofs 
of VI 14 and 15, for example, each rely on five already proved propositions. 
Nor are all the axioms and postulates simply definitions as Ayer! thinks 
or as the Russellians would require in order to dispose of Kant, e.g. the 
Parallel Postulate (Postulate 5 = Geometrical Axiom 12) and his postulates 
which assert the possibility of certain constructions (Postulates 1-3). It is 
often argued!* that the dependence of Euclid’s proofs on certain constructions 
has misled Kant into thinking that geometry is synthetic, whereas the 
modern Hilbertian rigorous treatment of Euclid shows that the construction 
of figures is not necessary to prove the theorems, and hence that geometry 
is analytic. The answer to this is that the Hilbertian treatment introduces 
into Euclid a whole series of axioms which cannot plausibly be said to be 
analytic or definitions, and which are necessary for the rigorous deduction 
of his theorems, e.g. axioms of order, of congruence, of continuity. 

But though we may thus conclude that Euclid’s propositions are syn- 
thetic, they do not seem to be a priori. It is now widely accepted on the 
authority of physicists that Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity shows 
that much of space is non-Euclidean. Although this theory is chiefly con- 
cerned with what in only a very esoteric and misleading use of the term 
can be called ‘space’, viz. the 4-dimensional space-time continuum, it is 
nevertheless claimed as a deduction from the General Theory that 3-dimen- 
sional physical space is also mainly, though slightly, non-Euclidean ; for 
example,!® if one could measure the circumference and radius of a large 
circle in space centered on a large mass like the sun, one would find their 
ratio was not 2 z. Admittedly Einstein’s theory is only an empirical 
hypothesis and is not held by all physicists, e.g. not by Milne,’® but the 
great majority accept it and hold that it has been confirmed by observations. 
It would thus seem reasonable to accept it unless there is strong contrary 
evidence. And if it is correct then the propositions of Euclid are not uni- 
versally true, and so are not a priori in Kant’s sense. Euclidean geometry 
must then be regarded as one of the several possible hypothetical systems of 


theorems deduced from postulates or assumptions, and the extent to which 
1220p. cit., p. 82. 
13Cp. Ayer, op. cit., p. 83. 
“Cp. Sir E. T. Whittaker, From Euclid to Eddington, p. 24. 
1N. R. Campbell, Relativity, p. 101. Eddington, Space, Time and Gravitation, 
pp. 103-4 and 107. Einstein, Meaning of Relativity, pp. 58 and 87. 
14Cp. his article in Albert Einstein : Philosopher-Scientist, p. 409. 
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it is true, i.e. of what regions of space it is true, must be decided empirically. 

However, some philosophers feel that there are strong reasons for not 
agreeing to this, and put forward what I will call the ‘ traditionalist thesis ’, 
First, they argue, Einstein’s theory is only one possible interpretation of 
the facts ; e.g. he explains the fact that the path of light in a gravitational 
field is not always a Euclidean straight line by saying that space, though 
Euclidean away from all matter, is distorted near matter and rendered 
non-Euclidean, so that light, as always, is still following the geodesic (mini- 
mum-distance or straight line path) of the region of space in which it is 
travelling. But this may also be explained by saying that space is still 
Euclidean and that gravitational forces bend the path of light and other 
bodies so that they no longer follow the straight lines or geodesics of that 
Euclidean space. And if the measurements of the large circle mentioned 
could be made, which they cannot, and the predicted result did occur, then 
it could be explained by saying that the force of gravity had made a very 
slight alteration in the length of the measuring rod. Einstein and his apolo- 
gists reply to this argument, as advanced by Poincaré, by saying that 
General Relativity theory is simpler when one takes into account the whole 
of physics—it requires fewer basic concepts. But this simplicity is not 
obvious—distortion of an otherwise admittedly Euclidean space by matter 
seems no simpler than gravitational attraction by matter—and anyhow 
simplicity is hardly enough for such momentous changes in our theory of 
space. Secondly, much more important than considerations of simplicity 
are the Kantian arguments which show that Euclidean geometry is a priori, 
and hence require us to adopt the alternative explanation of gravitational 
phenomena and reject Einstein’s. His theory and formulae may be useful 
for practical calculations but do not reveal the true nature of space. 

I propose to conclude this paper by advancing several considerations 
which seem to me to undermine this traditionalist thesis and to justify 
philosophers in accepting Einstein’s theory and the conclusion from it that 
geometry is not a priori knowledge. 

To the first part of the thesis one may object that it under-estimates the 
value of Einstein’s theory which has other virtues besides conceptual sim- 
plicity. His theory provides a more accurate law of gravitation than New- 
ton’s law based on Euclidean space, e.g. explains the perturbation of the 
perihelion of Mercury, and has led to successful predictions,!’ e.g. the amount 
of ‘ bending’ of the path of light near the sun or the red shift of spectral 
lines ; and this kind of success is usually accepted as verification of a scien- 
tific hypothesis. Secondly, and this is greatly emphasised by Einstein,” 
it explains the exact equivalence of gravitational and inertial mass, which 
otherwise is an unexplained coincidence. He is able to link together in a 
unified theory gravitational force and the force felt as the result of accelerated 


motion. Thirdly, it is said to solve the paradox of the apparently instantan- 

17Opinions vary as to the success and relative importance of these. Cp. the works 
referred to in notes 15 and 16 and the articles by De Broglie and others in Albert Einstein : 
Philosopher-Scientist. 


18.9. in his popular exposition, Relutivity, p. 66. 
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eous propagation of gravitational force when the speed of light is the accepted 
upper limit for the speed of the transference of energy.!® Finally, although 
there is perhaps insufficient agreement among physicists about cosmological 
theory for it to be put in evidence here, it should be mentioned that on 
Einstein’s tentative cosmological theory the space of the universe as a whole 
is non-Euclidean, as well as in comparatively local variations near matter”? ; 
but this is a different issue from the General Theory of Relativity. However, 
I suggest that the other considerations are sufficient to require very strong 
reasons to be given for any rejection of Einstein’s main theory. 

In order to show that the traditional thesis does not produce these 
strong reasons I will now examine the basic assumptions of the Kantian 
arguments on which it relies. Some of Kant’s arguments, e.g. the Trans- 
cendental Exposition of Space in the Aesthetic, are of no assistance to the 
thesis because they premise the necessity and universality of Euclidean 
geometry, but others do not and require consideration here. Of these we 
will discuss first the theory of a priori synthesis or construction in intuition, 
which tries to show that Euclidean geometry is necessarily true of pure 
intuition, and secondly the Metaphysical Exposition of Space, which tries 
to show that space is @ priori, a universal and necessary condition of our 
experience, and an intuition, so that the Euclidean results of construction 
in intuition are necessarily true of all our experience, of all phenomenal 


' objects. 


The first of these two steps is the view that in order to discover and 
realise the truth of the axioms and theorems of geometry we must construct 
the appropriate figure in pure intuition ; we must draw it in the imagination, 
perhaps with the aid of a sketch, and then, when we disregard purely empirical 
and contingent features and consider only the rules which guided the con- 
struction and on which it depends, we see that the result could not be other- 
wise. Now it is fairly clear that this account will not describe how the 
theorems of the more outré non-Euclidean geometries are validly deduced, 
but let us see how far it is true of the traditional Euclid. The basic objection 
seems to be this: the construction is to proceed according to rule, but the 
rules given by Euclid for his constructions (his definitions and postulates) 
are not enough to ensure the result. His topology, for example, is faulty 
—he assumes lines will intersect when the supposition that they will not 
is consistent with his premisses—and Hilbert has shown that his axioms 
and postulates need to be supplemented by several others. But it may be 
replied that all this proves is that the constructions depend on certain 
characteristics of Euclidean space not explicitly formulated by Euclid; it 
does not affect the fundamental claim that one cannot represent to oneself 
a space which is not Euclidean. So though one may deny Hilbert’s new 
axioms without self-contradiction and form logically possible geometries, 
as when the Parallel Postulate is denied, the construction in intuition will 
necessarily be Euclidean because we can only represent to ourselves uniform 
Euclidean space. 


Cp. Whittaker, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. and 119. 
Cp. his Meaning of Relativity, pp. 94-103, 
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I will refrain from detailed criticism of the second step, the Metaphysical 
Exposition, and merely point out that the same basic assumption is involved 
if it is to support the traditionalist thesis. Even if space is essentially one, 
is an intuition and a condition of experience, the thesis requires that this 
one space be throughout Euclidean, and so rests on the claim that we can 
only represent to ourselves or intuit uniform Euclidean space—an assumption 
which we must now examine. 

First it must be noted that Euclidean geometry will not be a priori 
unless this is a necessary limitation on our powers of representation and 
experience. But in view of the existence of non-Euclidean geometries this 
necessity cannot legitimately be assumed ; as these alternative geometries 
and spaces are logically possible, we may come to be able to represent them 
to ourselves even if we cannot do so at present. In fact one reason for present- 
day lack of enthusiasm for Kant is that it seems impossible to believe that 
phenomena will necessarily always conform to the limits imposed by the 
imaginative capacity and forms of thought of the 18th century ; scientific 
discoveries and explanations have far outrun these not merely in relativity 
but in atomic, electrical and other phenomena. Ever-widening experience 
seems to condition our powers of representation rather than vice versa. 

The traditionalist thesis may, however, still be felt attractive in certain 
quarters if it is held that we cannot in fact represent to ourselves non- 
Euclidean space, so we will turn now to this question. The first difficulty 
is : how do we represent to ourselves a given kind of space, how tell we are 
experiencing Euclidean or non-Euclidean space? Ultimately, I think, only 
by measurement, imagined or actual, of angles or distances. The other prima 
facie possible method is a combination of geometrical construction and per. 
ception without measurement. As we cannot tell the structure of space 
just by looking at it, we would have to consider figures constructed in it, 
e.g. figures of rigid rods or figures drawn on plane surfaces or the paths of 
light rays, while if measurement is excluded perception would be necessary 
to tell if the constructed lines are straight. But this second method would 
not really be satisfactory ; we could tell gross deviation from a Euclidean 
straight line by the naked eye, but hardly by this means rule out some very 
slight non-Euclidean deviation, particularly if one were discussing the 
relations of objects a great distance apart—measurement of the shortest 
distance would then seem to be required. Similarly to tell that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle was 180°, or that the ratio of the circumference and 
diameter of a circle was 7, one would need to measure them. It would 
thus seem that actual measurement of distances and angles is the most 
accurate, and in some cases the only, criterion of the nature of a space or 
surface. Thus to represent to ourselves non-Euclidean space we need to 
imagine measurement with non-Euclidean results. It may be objected that 
this misses the point of construction in intuition, by which we can see with- 
out measurement that there is no intuitable alternative to the axioms and 
hence to the theorems, To this we may reply : first, the difficulty of discern- 
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ing slight deviations still remains. Secondly, in view of his stress on quantity 
in the Axioms of Intuition Kant could hardly object to measurement ;_ if 
Euclid is necessarily true, measurements should never contradict it, provided 
accurate allowance is made for experimental error. Thirdly, even if measure- 
ments, real or imagined, are not allowed, it is arguable that it is possible 
to imagine the falsity of several of Euclid’s axioms (stated or implicit), e.g. 
his parallel postulate, or his conception of superposition as a test of con- 
gruence—+.e. that moving a figure in space does not alter it—or the assump- 
tion that size and distance do not matter, i.e. that the results obtained for 
very small figures are true of very large ones and will be the same anywhere 
in space. After all, in construction in intuition one can see the whole figure 
at once, but for large distances in interstellar space this is not possible. 

But if measurement is taken as a criterion it seems possible to represent 
to ourselves non-Euclidean space. We have already mentioned one example, 
namely that the ratio between circumference and diameter of a large circle 
centered on the sun may not be 7; we cannot perform these measurements 
but we may imagine ourselves doing it. Other examples are given by H. P. 
Robertson*!, including the parallax test which might reveal Lobatschevskian 
space. Some easily imagined ones are based on the analogy of a 2-dimensional 
surface ; if two dimensions only are considered the surface of the earth is 
not Euclidean, e.g. two straight lines of longitude and the equator form a 
triangle with angles adding up to more than 180°, and great circle sailing 
shows that a straight line in terms of bearing is not the shortest distance 
between two points. This may be imaginatively transferred to three di- 
mensions ; e.g. if we were to travel in a straight line (by bearing or light 
ray) out into space, then turned through 90° and travelled in another long 
straight line, and then turned and went straight for the earth, the sum of 
the angles of this triangle might not be 180°. 

In these ways non-Euclidean space may be imagined, and it should be 
added that neither to these representations nor to the theory that space 
is non-Euclidean can it justifiably be objected that for short distances 
around us at least space seems absolutely Euclidean. The point is, and it 
seems important, that Euclidean is a limiting case of the two main non- 
Euclidean geometries, so that if a continuum is only slightly non-Euclidean 
it will, owing to the comparative crudity and inaccuracy of human 
measurements, be indistinguishable from Euclidean over short distances, 
and especially for small figures such as we may construct in intuition ; just 
as, waves apart, the surface of the ocean, though not a Euclidean surface, 
is over small distances indistinguishable from one. 

It may however be objected that, in the representations of non- 
Euclidean figures suggested, space may still be Euclidean, and the path 
travelled may have been bent by some force so that it is not really straight. 
This raises our final problem, that of the straight line in Euclid. His defin- 
ition of a straight line as ‘a line which lies evenly with the points on itself’ 


*lin his article im Albert Hinstein : Philosopher-Scientist. 
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is notoriously obscure, and the usual explanation of it by analogy of sighting 
a rifle assumes that light travels in straight lines. He makes no further use 
of it and seems to assume that a straight line is an idealised form of what 
you draw with a ruler. One should also note the first two postulates, which 
assume one can draw a straight line between any two points and produce 
it to any length. There is no serious difficulty for small figures—one can 
draw almost straight lines and imaginatively remove any defects; but 
what about large distances in space? How can one draw a straight line 
to Mars ? 

There are various answers. One may be told that ‘straight line’ is a 
primitive term whose meaning does not affect pure geometry—but this is 
no help for the problem of the truth of geometry. Or one may define a 
straight line as the shortest distance between two points. This would, 
however, admit the representations of non-Euclidean space mentioned, for 
the sum of the angles of a triangle of three shortest lines might not be 180°, 
And as the non-Euclidean geometries define ‘ straight’ or ‘ geodesic ’ lines 
as the shortest distance between two points it would be impossible on this 
definition to criticise their non-Euclidean triangles on the ground that they 
are made up of bent or curved lines. A special case of this definition is 
usually used by physicists for large distances—light rays are taken to be 
straight lines on the empirical principle that light always travels the shortest 
distance between two points in vacuo. On this definition also the suggested 
representations would be valid. Moreover it would not be possible to explain 
the eclipse verification of Einstein’s theory by saying that gravity had bent 
the light ray travelling in Euclidean space near the sun; one would have 
to say that as the path of light was a straight line the space was 
non-Euclidean. It would thus seem that on any definition of ‘ straight line’ 
which makes Euclid’s first two postulates applicable to large distances, the 
Kantian assumption and the traditionalist thesis must be rejected. There 
is the danger in the thesis that the question is being begged, that ‘ straight 
line’ is being taken as ‘ whatever line produces Euclidean results ’"—which 
is to refuse to allow any test of whether space is Euclidean or not. 

We may conclude then that there is no adequate philosophical reason 
for rejecting Einstein’s theory. Hence it would appear that Euclidean 
geometry is not universally true, though it is in fact true of much of our 
observation of space and surfaces; it would therefore be regarded as 4 
hypothetical deductive system, the extent of its truth to be discovered 
empiricaty. And to our other. main question the traditional geometry 
requires the same answer as do the interpretations of the numerical calculuses 
—its propositions are synthetic but they are not @ priori.2* 

22This essay is a revised version of a paper read at a meeting of the Scots Philosophical 
Club in Glasgow, January 1952. 

R. J. Hirst 


University of Glasgow. 
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WHITEHEAD’S TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 


The problem which was Whitehead’s fundamental concern in the works 
of his later period! was that which was also Aristotle’s in his Metaphysics, 
and which the latter stated as follows: ‘And indeed the question which 
was raised of old and is raised now and always, and is always the subject 
of doubt, namely, what being is, is just the question: what is substance ? 
For it is this that some assert to be one, others more than one, and that 
some assert to be limited in number, others unlimited. And so we must 
consider chiefly and primarily and almost exclusively what that is which 
is in this sense ’.2 Whitehead accepts Aristotle’s doctrine that being is 
substance : ‘the general Aristotelian principle is maintained that, apart 
from things that are actual, there is nothing—nothing either in fact or in 
efficacy ’.2 This is the ultimate significance of Whitehead’s ‘ ontological 
principle ’.4 

He informs us, however, that in his philosophy ‘the notion of “ sub- 
stance ” is transformed into that of ‘‘ actual entity”’’.° By this statement 
he does not mean that he has rejected the metaphysical category of ‘ sub- 
stance ’, but that he has transformed the conception of the nature of sub- 
stance. This transformation amounts to a new conception which is of very 
great importance for metaphysical thought. 

A reference to its context shows us that in this statement Whitehead 
has in mind the Lockean conception of substance, the conception which 
Locke shared with the philosophers of the early modern period who had 
been profoundly influenced by Galilean-Newtonian physics. The pre- 
supposition of these thinkers was that substance is a substratum, some 
‘stuff’ to which qualities attach and which remains numerically identical 
throughout qualitative and spatial changes. The particular aspect of this 
doctrine which Whitehead was specially concerned to attack was its con- 
ception that it is essential to the notion of ‘ substance’ that it is an entity 
which endures self-identically. This conception is, of course, not confined 
to the Lockean doctrine ; it is a view that has been almost universally 

li.e. from Science and the Modern World (hereafter SMW) onward. 

71028 b2. W. D. Ross translation. 

*Process and Reality (hereafter PR), p. 54. 


‘The principle ‘ that actual occasions form the ground from which all other types 
of existence are derivative or abstracted’ (PR 103). Cf. also PR 24-5 and PR 63: 
‘Everything must be somewhere; and here “ somewhere”? means ‘‘ some actual 
entity ”» re 


5PR 25. 
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held throughout the history of philosophical thought.® 

Whitehead maintains that this conception of substance as a self-identically 
enduring stuff is a generalization of the ‘ corporeality ’ of the macroscopic 
objects of every-day experience. This conception is thus derived from a 
simplified abstraction of an aspect of things. It is undoubtedly a conception 
which is useful for many practical purposes, but when self-identical persis. 
tence is regarded as an ultimate metaphysical character it leads to difficulties 
and finally to incoherence. Whitehead has summarized his view in the 
following words: ‘The simple notion of an enduring substance sustaining 
persistent qualities, either essentially or accidentally, expresses a useful 
abstraction for many purposes of life. But whenever we try to use it as a 
fundamental statement of the nature of things, it proves itself mistaken. 
It arose from a mistake and it has never succeeded in any of its applications, 
But it has had one success : it has entrenched itself in language, in Aristo- 
telian logic, and in metaphysics. For its employment in language and logic 
there is . . . a sound pragmatic defence. But in metaphysics the concept 
is sheer error. The error does not consist in the employment of the word 
“substance”’; but in the employment of the notion of an actual entity 
which is characterized by essential qualities, and remains numerically one 
amidst the changes of accidental qualities and accidental relations ’.” 

It is not alone sufficient, Whitehead holds, to reject explicitly this con- 
cept of substance as a self-identically enduring stuff; with it must also 
be rejected the categories and modes of thought based on that conception. 
‘The notions of the ‘“ green leaf’’ and the ‘“ round ball” have been at 
thie base of traditional metaphysics ** because of the implicit acceptance of 
modes of thought consequent upon the stuff concept ; for example, it is 
tacitly assumed that ‘ the final metaphysical fact is always to be expressed 
as a quality inhering in a substance ’.® 

Against this conception of substance as a stuff enduring self-identically 
amidst spatial and qualitative changes, Whitehead has set the conception 
of substance as a process of activity. This is the meaning of his statement 
that ‘the notion of “‘ substance” has been transformed-into that of an 
“ actual entity”’’; he has transformed the notion of substance conceived 
as a self-identically enduring stuff into the notion of substance conceived 
as an activity. 

Not ‘ activity ’ in the abstract, however ; in this respect the term ‘ pro- 
cess’ is apt to be misleading. The activity is the agency of an entity, of a 


‘Cf. Aristotle, Categoriae, 4 a 10: ‘ the most distinctive mark of substance appears 
to be that, while remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable of admitting 
contrary qualities’. Cf. also C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 34: 
‘ the notion of substance involves the persistence of something through a lapse of time’. 


7PR 109-110. 
®PR 234. 


*PR 220. Cf. PR 41: ‘ Many philosophers, who in their explicit statement criticize 
the Aristotelian notion of “ subtance”’, yet implicitly throughout their discussions 
presuppose that the ‘ subject-predicate”’ form of propositions embodies the final 
adequate statement about the actual world. The evil B pene we by the Aristotelian 
‘* primary substance ”’ is exactly this habit of metaphysical emphasis upon the “‘ subject- 
predicate ’’ form of proposition ’. 
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subject which acts. Whitehead’s adherence to the metaphysical category 
of substance must be emphasized: ‘being’, ‘that which is’ (ovoia), is 
a concrete individual entity. It is an entity which exists, in its own right. 
This is what his term ‘ actual’ signifies: an ‘ actual’ entity is an existing 
entity,!° a fully concrete substance. 

Whitehead’s doctrine is, therefore, that an ‘actual’, i.e. ‘ existing’, 
entity is an acting entity. ‘ Existing ’ involves ‘ acting’ ; apart from activity 
there is no actuality. As he has alternatively stated it, his position is ‘ that 
there is no agency in abstraction from actual occasions, and that existence 
involves implication in agency’. By his substitution of the term ‘ actual 
entity’ for ‘ substance ’ Whitehead therefore wishes to emphasize his con- 
ception that ‘actuality’ or ‘existence’ involves ‘agency’; the term 
‘substance ’ had, in the modern period, come too exclusively to {connote 
a ‘stuff’ which ‘ stands under ’. 

So far, of course, this doctrine of Whitehead’s is not new. That substance 
involves agency and process has been maintained by many thinkers in the 
history of philosophy, from Aristotle and Aquinas to Leibniz, the Hegelian 
idealists, and Bergson. The special and novel features of Whitehead’s thought 
derive from his explicit and consistent rejection of the conception of sub- 
stance as a self-identically enduring stuff, and of the modes of thought to 
which it has given rise. ‘It is fundamental to the metaphysical doctrine 
of the philosophy of organism, that the notion of an actual entity as the 
unchanging subject of change be completely abandoned ’.!? 

The new conception which Whitehead has developed is that the existence 
of an actual entity or substance is constituted by its activity of becoming, 
so that when fully become an actual entity ceases to exist. ‘ In the organic 
philosophy an actual entity has ‘‘ perished ”’ when it is complete ’.4* It does 
not endure as a self-identical entity undergoing changes ; it ceases to exist 
and is superseded by other actual entities. 

To obtain an adequate comprehension of this doctrine and of its signifi- 
cance and implications we must first consider briefly the notion of self- 
identical endurance and why it must be rejected. 


2. DURATION. 


When the nature of substance is conceived to be that of stuff, it is tacitly 
assumed that the endurance of the substance is implicit in its very nature 
as a stuff; a stuff simply remains what it is, and that constitutes its en- 
durance. A stuff endures by virtue of its inertness; its endurance is con- 
ceived to be the retention of its self-identity. 

This conception, however, is not acceptable : the endurance of an entity 
is not implicit in or derivable from its self-identity as such. For the notion 


“Cf. PR 103: ‘ Descartes uses the phrase res vera in the same sense as that in which 
I have used the term “ actual’’. It means “ existence” in the fullest sense of that. 
term, beyond which there is no other ’. 


"4 Adventures of Ideas (hereafter AI), p. 379, 
MPR 39. 
SPR 113, 
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of duration involves a transition, a ‘ before-after’, a passage from present 
to future, and this character of passage is not contained in the concept of 
the self-identity of a stuff as such. The self-identity of a stuff is irrevelant 
to any temporal passage ; the stuff is what it is quite irrespective of any 
transition. Since the self-identity of a stuff does not account for its endurance, 
its endurance has to be expla‘ned independently. In fact, being fully itself 
quite irrespective of its endurance, it has inherent in its nature no reason 
why it should endure at all, and accordingly the fact that it does endure 
requires explanation. And further, since duration consists in an asymmetrical 
passage, a transition, and since any transition is wholly irrelevant to the 
being of the stuff, it means that stuff cannot endure. 

Descartes very clearly saw this point that a stuff as such cannot endure, 
and came to the conclusion that the fact of duration must consist in the 
perpetual re-creation of stuff at each moment. He wrote: ‘In truth, it is 
perfectly clear and evident to all who will attentively consider the nature 
of duration that the conservation of substance, in each moment of its dura- 
tion, requires the same power and act that would be necessary to create 
it, supposing it were not yet in existence ; so that it is manifestly a dictate 
of the natural light that conservation and creation differ merely in our 
mode of thinking [and not in reality]’.* His argument might be put as 
follows : Duration, in some sense, is a fact of experience and requires philo- 
sophical explanation. Duration is not derivable from substance, since time 
is irrelevant to its nature, and there can therefore be not even a minimum 
period of endurance which is required for the expression of its essence. It 
is what it is at a moment or instant—a moment being conceived as without 
duration. But if it exist at any one moment it has inherent in it no reason 
for existing at any other moment, and thus for enduring. Accordingly, 
for the explanation of its endurance (i.e. its existence throughout a succession 
of moments) it is necessary to have recourse to some other entity with the 
power of creating and re-creating it at each moment. It is to be noted, as 
Whitehead has said, that ‘thus matter of fact was, for him, to be seen in 
the instant and not in the endurance. For him endurance was a succession 
of instantaneous facts ’.16 That is to say, because for Descartes substance 


is a stuff, its nature is devoid of duration ; for him the asymmetrical trans- 
“Third Meditation, tr. J. Veitch. 


Cf. SMW 62-3: ‘If material [stuff] has been in existence during any period, it 
has equally been in existence during any portion of that period’. Accordingly, ‘ this 
fact that the material is indifferent to division of time leads to the conclusion that 
the lapse of time is an accident, rather than of the essence of the material. The material 
is fully itself at any sub-period, however short. Thus the transition has nothing to 
do with the character of the material. The material is equally itself at an instant of 
time. Here an instant is conceived as itself without transition, since the temporal 
transition is the succession of instants ’. 

16Modes of Thought (hereafter MT) 199. Cf. also Collingwood, The Idea of Nature, 
p. 151. This notion of ‘ momentary existence ’ is, however, a confusion. The apparent 
significance of the notion derives from the implicit presupposition that a moment is 
a very brief duration. But a moment is not a minimum of duration ; it is not a duration 
at all. A moment is a mathematical limit, and to speak of existence at a moment is 
meaningless. It is an incorrect deduction from the fact that the self-identical existence 
of an entity is irrelevant to time or duration, to say that it can thus exist at a moment, 
The correct inference is that its nature, and therefore its existence, is eternal, 
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ition which is duration consists in the successive momentary existences of 
substances. 

This position is, however, subject to a number of very serious objections. 
The first is that Descartes’s doctrine of successive recreation does not save 
the notion of self-identical endurance, for it cannot be numerically the same 
entity which exists at each successive moment, for each act of creation is 
a new act, and therefore the product of each successive act cannot be numeri- 
cally the same product. In so far, therefore, as this doctrine is conceived to 
explain the endurance of a self-identical entity, it fails. On the other hand, 
Descartes’s position is the outcome of the correct recognition that duration 
is not metaphysically derivable from the substance conceived as a stuff. 
For him duration is the asymmetrical transition involved in the sequence 
cf momentary existences. 

In doing so, however, he has not got over the difficulty, but only shifted 
it to another level, for this transitive sequence implies and depends upon 
the duration of a self-identical being successively performing the acts of 
creation. That is, duration is derivable from the nature of the creating 
substance. But this means that the creating substance, or God, is not a 
stuff. Thus there apply to him wholly other ontological principles from 
those in terms of which the nature of all other substances is to be understood, 
with consequent incoherence in his system. Nor can Descartes secure 
coherence by conceiving God as a stuff, for then his nature would not involve 
transition, and he would equally stand in need of re-creation, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Although Whitehead does not specifically make the point, it is, I think, 
important to realize that because stuff does not involve transition or passage 
in its nature, it is eternal. But if the ontological nature of stuff as eternal 
(ie. devoid of the element of transition) be a completely metaphysical 
character, then we are still left with the problem of duration or time in a 
particularly acute form. For if all substance be eternal, what then is dura- 
tion? What is time? An ontology of eternity can in the end only explain 
duration as an appearance and thus as illusory.” 

17Jt seems to me that the attempt by Spinoza to avoid this implication does not 
succeed. He explains duration as a character of the parts of a whole, by virtue of their 
dependence upon the whole. According to this doctrine substance must be conceived 
as a single whole whose existence is eternal. Duration is not a character of the whole, 
but of the parts of the whole. The parts, being parts of a whole are dependent upon 
the whole, and their duration is conceived to consist in that dependence. That is, it 
is the dependence of the part which is its duration ; in Prof. Hallett’s words, ‘ a partial 
whole, conscious of its partialitas, and thus of its dependence, not merely and directly 
on the whole that it reproduces, but indirectly also on other parts of the whole external 


to itself—which complex dependence is its occurrence and duration in time. . . .’ (Aeter- 
nitas, p. 117). 


But the parts, being parts of a whole which is substance, whose existence is eternal, 
must themselves be eternal; the parts cannot have durational existence while the 
whole of which they are parts has eternal existence. Duration is accordingly explained 
as the form taken by eternal existence in the inadequate conception of Imagination. 
To quote Prof. Hallett again, ‘ the eternal life which we “ feel and prove "’ does not, 
in and for itself, occupy time, it only does so when inadequately conceived from the 
outside by Imagination ’. (Loc. cit.). Despite Prof. Hallett’s contention that ‘ though 
our occurrence within a period of time is an imagination, it is not, therefore, wholly 
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The only way in which duration can be a reality is that substance must 
involve duration in its very nature. It must be the nature of substance to 
be in passage, in transition. If the very nature of substance, all substance, 
is to be involved in transition, duration becomes metaphysically derivable 
from substance, and time is the transition, the asymmetrical passage of 
substance conceived in abstration. It is evident, therefore, that substance 
cannot be a stuff. If duration be real and not illusory, a different conception 
of the nature of substance is necessary. 


3. WHITEHEAD’s ONTOLOGY oF ACT. 


The realization of the inadequacy of the notion of stuff came to White- 
head originally in connection with his work, during his earlier period, on 
the philosophy of science. He concluded that ‘we must therefore in the 
ultimate fact, beyond which science ceases to analyse, include the notion 
of a state of change ’.'8 That is, duration must be inherent in the nature 
of substance. 

Accordingly the primary endeavour of his metaphysical work has been 
to develop a theory of the ontological nature of substance such that it 
would be durational. It is therefore fundamental to his metaphysical doc- 
trine that, as he expressed it, ‘an actual entity is a process, and is not des- 
cribable in terms of the morphology of a “‘ stuff”’’.1® What he primarily meant 
by saying that an actual entity is a process is that its very being involves 
passage, a transition. Thus Whitehead’s theory involves the definite re- 
jection of the doctrine that substance is eternal. 

The term ‘ process’, owing to its ambiguity, is not fully adequate to 
express Whitehead’s doctrine. Certainly it does emphasize the element of 
transition or passage, but in indicating the very nature of substance or actual 
entity as durational, the term suffers from the disadvantages of its ambiguity. 
In the first place, the term ‘ process ’ refers equally adequately to a transition 
between two entities as to a transition within an entity. In fact Whitehead 
does recognise both these meanings of process as important to his theory.” 
But it is the latter meaning which is of especial relevance to the nature of 
substance as such, to the ‘ real internal constitution’ of an actual entity 
(to use Locke’s phrase). But even here the term is not wholly satisfactory, 
for it suggests an ‘ undergoing of transition’ rather than agency in effecting 
transition. And it is the latter which is Whitehead’s fundamental doctrine. 

For Whitehead’s problem here is, what must be the ontological nature 
of substance if its nature be durational? Whitehead’s answer is that the 
nature of substance must be that of ‘ activity’, drawing his justification 
for this, in the first place, from that important field of human experience 


illusory ’ (p. 118), it seems to me that Spinoza’s is a form of the appearance doctrine 
of duration. What this doctrine, in any of its forms, fails to show is why there should 
be an appearance (or imaginative conception) of duration at all. 


18 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 2. 
PR 55. 


2Cf. PR 181, and the chapter on ‘ Process’, PR 295-305, 
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which is the science of physics.4 

His doctrine can be expressed in this way. If an actual entity or substance 
be durational, it must be active ; it is durational because it is active, because 
it acts. The point is that acting, and acting alone, involves this kind of 
transition, this asymmetrical passage which, in abstraction from the concrete 
act, is duration ; for it is the very nature of acting that there is an initiation 
and a transition to an accomplishment or conclusion, outcome, or product, 
In other words, duration involves a transition which in abstraction we 
express as ‘ before-after ’, ‘ earlier-later’, ‘from past to future’. But it is 
acting which in its very nature involves an asymmetrical transition, a passage 
from an initiation to a conclusion. It is acting which is the concrete, and 
what we know as duration is an abstraction from the transition involved 
in the concrete act. We can put this another way by saying that it is an 
agent acting which is the concrete entity, and that its duration consists in 
the transition involved in this acting. This means that there can be no 
duration apart from the acting of an actual entity. Time or duration does 
not exist as an independent actuality; time is a derivative abstraction 
from the agency of actual entities. 

The fundamental ontological nature of substance is therefore, White- 
head maintains, that of agency. An actual entity is an acting thing. It is 
this which Whitehead’s ‘ Category of the Ultimate’ is primarily concerned 
to express: this is the category stating that the ultimate nature of things 
is that of activity, agency. Activity, in his system, takes the place of the 
Aristotelian ‘ matter’. Whereas in Aristotle’s doctrine substance is consti- 
tuted by matter which is formed, in Whitehead’s doctrine substance or 
actual entity is constituted by an acting, that acting having a particular 
form or character.22 Thus an actual entity is exhaustively analysable into 
acting and its form or character. But analogously with Aristotle, who held 
that there could be no form without matter to be formed, and no matter 
without form, Whitehead maintains that there can be no form excepting 
as characterizing activity, and there can be no activity which is not so 
characterized ; an act without a character or form is a cognitive abstraction. 

Whitehead used the term ‘ creativity ’ for his Category of the Ultimate 
(for reasons which we shall discuss below) ; that is, it is a ‘ creative activity’. 
‘“ Creativity ’’’, he writes, ‘is another rendering of the Aristotelian “ mat- 
ter’, and of the modern “ neutral stuff”’. But it is divested of the notion 
of passive receptivity, either of “form ”’ or of external relations ; it is the 
pure notion of the activity ’** basic to all substance. He adds that ‘ creativity 


is without a character of its own in exactly the same sense in which the 


*IWhitehead has summed up his argument in this connection as follows: ‘ This 
change of view, occupying four centuries, may be characterized as the transition from 
Space and Matter as fundamental notions to Process as a complex of activity with 
internal relations between its various factors ’ (MT 198). 

*It is quite erroneous to suppose that ‘activity’ can then be regarded as the 
‘substratum ’, if only for the reason that ‘ activity’ cannot be dealt with in terms 
of stuff-categories ; the forms of definiteness or characters are not predicates of the 
activity, as is held by C. W. Morris, Sia Theories of Mind, pp. 92 ff. 

PR 42, 
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Aristotelian ‘‘ matter ”’ is without a character of its own. It is that ultimate 
notion of the highest generality at the base of actuality. It cannot be charac. 
terized, because all characters are more special than itself. But creativity 
is always found under conditions, and described as conditioned ’.** Activity, 
that is, can never be found except as characterized (conditioned), and cannot 
he described except as having a particular character. Each actual entity 
has the character which constitutes it the actual entity it is, and the concept 
of creativity is the completely general concept of the activity basic in all 
actual entities. This completely general activity is that which is character- 
ized ; it is generic, and can thus not have a character apart from the character 
of the actual entities of which it is the base. Thus it is, as Whitehead puts 
it, that the ‘function of creatures [is] that they constitute the shifting 
character of creativity ’.* 

We must now examine some of the implications of this theory of substance 
as an acting entity. The first point of importance is that an acting substance 
or actual entity is an agent acting ; it is an agent in the acting, in the process 
of acting. That is, agency consists in the acting, and an entity cannot 
accurately be called an agent excepting in so far as it is acting. Thus the 
acting of an agent is not separable from the agent ;_ it is only distinguishable 
in cognitive abstraction. 

The implications of this are exceedingly important and must be em- 
phasized. It means that it cannot be validly maintained that there can be 
an agent which exists antecedently to its actings, without actually acting, 
and then coming to act. There cannot be an agent without actions, for 
an agent implies acting, so that an ‘ agent’ without actions is not an agent. 
An agent is an agent only when it acts, i.e. in the acting. Furthermore, 
as we saw in the previous section, an agent cannot endure antecedently to 
acting, because its acting constitutes its duration. Therefore an agent 
cannot be a terminus a quo of its actions. The very existence of an agent 
involves its acting. 

This must not be taken to mean that the being of an agent consists 
in its actings, and thus that an actual entity is sheer agency. For there 
cannot be actions or actings without an agent as their subject, any more 
than there can be an agent without actions. Acting, without an agent as 
subject, is an abstraction. There can be a ‘ process of change’ without a 


subject undergoing that change, for change can be analysed as consisting 


in the difference between two or more successive states. But a ‘ process of 
change ’ of this kind is not an action. Thus there cannot occur a ‘ thinking’, 
for example, without a ‘ thinker ’ as the subject of that thinking. An ‘ occur- 
rence of thinking’ is an abstraction; to suppose that it is the concrete 
from which a ‘ thinker ’ is derivative is clearly to be guilty of what White- 
head has called the ‘ fallacy of misplaced concreteness ’. 

Since its actings constitute the being of an agent, what the agent is will 


*PR 42-3. 


PR 43 
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be determined by the character of its acts. The agent is, therefore, to this 
extent, the outcome of its actions. But it cannot be simply the outcome as 
a terminus ad quem, for this would mean that the agent would be subsequent 
to its actions, and therefore that there would have occurred actings without 
an agent. An agent can therefore be neither wholly antecedent nor sub- 
sequent to its actions; it must be with them. The first essential point of 
this doctrine (others will be brought out later) is that the being, the existence, 
of an actual entity consists in, and is constituted by, its acting; an actual 
entity is an agent acting. Whitehead has expressed this by saying that 
‘the process itself is the constitution of the actual entity ; in Locke’s phrase, 
it is the “real internal constitution’ of the actual entity. In the older 
phraseology employed by Descartes, the process is what the actual entity 
is in itself, formaliter ’.*6 

This point can be alternatively stated by saying that substance or actual 
entity is not an entity which is antecedently to its acting; its being is 
constituted by its acting, so that its being is constituted by its becoming. It 
is the very basis of this doctrine that ‘ being’ and ‘ becoming’ are not 
separable ; that on the contrary ‘ being’ involves ‘ becoming’, so that 
there is no ‘ being’ apart from ‘ becoming’. It follows, therefore, as White- 
head says, that ‘ how an actual entity becomes constitutes what that actual 
entity is ; so that the two descriptions of an actual entity are not independ- 
ent. Its “ being” is constituted by its “‘ becoming ” ’.?? 

This principle that the ‘ being’ of an actual entity is constituted by 
its ‘ becoming ’ is accordingly a basic principle in Whitehead’s system. He 
has termed it the ‘ principle of process ’.28 It will be realized that this prin- 
ciple is implicit in his Category of the Ultimate as ‘ Creativity’, and is 
necessitated by it. His entire metaphysical system consists in a consistent 
and coherent elaboration of the implications of this principle of process. 
This means that his other metaphysical categories and principles are neces- 
sitated by his principles of process as an expression of his Category of the 
Ultimate. We can accordingly proceed to a discussion of some of the most 
important of these implications. 

We have just seen that it is involved in this principle that what an actual 
entity is will be constituted by how it becomes; that because the being of 
an actual entity is a becoming, the character of its being will be constituted 
by the character of its acts. This means that all the acts of substance are 
essential to its being, and this involves, as we shall note more fully later, a 
thoroughgoing doctrine of internal relations. For the moment the point I 
wish to stress is that its acts, its fully concrete acts—i.e. the outcome and 
character of the acts as well as the element of acting—are essential to the 
nature of an actual entity. What the actual entity is is constituted not 
alone by the fact that it is an acting thing, but also by the particular charac- 
ter of that acting, by what sort of act it is, by the ‘content’ of the act, 
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The implication of this is that an actual entity is both the agent or subject 
and the outcome of the acting ; and further that the agent is not separable 
from the outcome. 


4. THe Epocuat Turory or Acruatiry. 

It is evident that we are faced here with an exceedingly important 
problem, namely, how can an actual entity be at once the subject and the 
outcome of its acting? Our foregoing analysis has shown us that if the 
ontological nature of substance or actual entity be that of agency, then the 
agent can be neither antecedent to its actions, nor subsequent to them, but 
must be with them; its being is constituted by its becoming. Thus the 
problem is how an actual entity as agent is to be conceived as at once a 
becoming and the outcome of that becoming. 

Whitehead’s doctrine is that the solution to this problem is to be found 
in conceiving the process of becoming or acting as a whole or epoch which 
is not divisible. The becoming must be considered as a whole and not divis- 
ible into earlier and later acts of becoming, because if we do so divide the 
becoming it would mean that the earlier acts would be without a subject. 
The point is that all the acts of an agent are essential to its being the entity 
it is, as we have seen, which means that there can be no completed agent 
until the termination of all its actions; so that if its actions were con- 
sidered in linear sequence, there would be actions without an agent. Thus 
an actual entity is not to be conceived as being constituted by a first act 
followed by a sequence of acts. Its acting must be conceived as an epochal 
whole, not divisible into successive acts; for none of the acts comprising 
the agent in question can be regarded as having terminated without the 
termination of the entire becoming of the agent. 

On account of its unfamiliarity this doctrine may perhaps seem rather 
difficult, but it does appear to be the only one able to meet satisfactorily 
the requirements of the situation, namely that an agent cannot be either 
ontologically antecedent or subsequent to its actions, but that it must be 
with them. To meet this there is demanded a conception according to which 
an agent can be at once the subject of its actions and their outcome, a con- 
ception which is difficult only upon the implicit acceptance of a subject- 
predicate logic. An agent can be so conceived if its process of becoming, 
constituted by its actings, be a whole or epoch which is not divisible. This 
epoch of activity involves a transition from an initiation to a conclusion, 
which means that it has a certain durational extension. That is, the epoch 
as a whole has extension (this extension, conceived in abstraction, constituting 
its duration) ; but the whole is not divisible into separate, successive acts. 
This is what Whitehead means when he says ‘ that the creature is extensive, 
put that its acts of becoming are not extensive ’.”® 

It is not merely that an agent can be conceived as an epochal whole, 
but that it must be so conceived if an agent be neither antecedent nor sub- 


sequent to its actions, Thus the conception of an actual entity as epochal 
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is necessitated by the conception of the ontological nature of substance 
as agency. 

Moreover, the epochal theory enables us to deal with the objection 
that there is a contradiction involved in the conception of substance as a 
becoming, the point being that if an actual entity is a becoming, how can 
it ever be, ie. how can it ever reach a stage of being ‘fully become’? For 
it cannot be fully become until its actions have ceased, and then it is no 
longer in becoming, and thus, by hypothesis, is no longer actual. Therefore, 
when it is fully become it ceases to exist. The answer to this objection is 
to accept the conclusion, viz., that when fully become it ceases to exist, 
but to reject one of the implicit premises. This doctrine that the being or 
existence of an actual entity is constituted by its acting certainly neces- 
sitates that it ceases to exist at the termination of its acting. Having be- 
come, the entity perishes ; as Whitehead expresses it, ‘ its birth is its end ’.*° 
But the objection is based upon the implicit presupposition of the notion 
of stuff and its categories. The entity cannot ‘ be’, and exist durationally 
as a self-identical stuff, at the conclusion of its acting, since its ‘ being’ is 
constituted by its acting. Thus it exists in the acting, and once this is 
conceived as epochal, no difficulty presents itself, for its becoming and 
its being, its acting and its outcome, its birth and its end, are one and not 
separable. 

Whitehead has advanced an argument of a more abstract kind in support 
of the epochal theory, arising out of a consideration of Zeno’s paradoxes. 
He says that ‘if we admit that ‘“‘ something becomes ”’, it is easy, by em- 
ploying Zeno’s method, to prove that there can be no continuity of be- 
coming. There is a becoming of continuity, but no continuity of becoming. 
The actual occasions are the creatures which become, and they constitute 
a continuously extensive world. In other words, extensiveness becomes, 
but “ becoming ” is not itself extensive ’.*4 The point is that if we conceive 
becoming as a continuous supersession of act upon act, we shall be landed 
in an infinite regress. It is to be noted that there are two notions involved 
here, namely supersession and continuity. Whitehead has pointed out that 
‘if we try to combine the notions of supersession and continuity we are at 
once entangled in a vicious regress ’.32 That is, this regress will result if 
the becoming (of an actual entity, for example, though the argument is 
even more general, and can be applied to the notion of time) is continuous, 
consisting in the supersession of acts constituting a continuous series. White- 
head states the argument as follows. Take any two portions A and B of a 
continuous becoming such that B supersedes A. Now, ‘if B supersedes A, 
then the continuity of B requires that some earlier portion of B has super- 
seded A antecedently to the later portion of B. This argument can be 
repeated on that earlier portion of B, however you choose that portion. 


Thus we are involved in an infinite regress. Also the supersession of A 
%°PR 111. 
1PR 48. 
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would have to commence at what would be the infinite end of the regress, 
But there is no infinite end. Hence supersession cannot be regarded as the 
continuous unfolding of a continuum ’.** 


That is to say, if there is a continuous becoming, then no particular 
portion of it can become until a smaller part of that portion had antecedently 
become. The same applies to that smaller part, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus we can never get to the beginning of the portion of becoming in ques- 
tion, for whatever part we indicate presupposes an earlier part which became 
after the beginning of the portion of becoming, and antecedently to that 
part. 

Whitehead has expressed this point alternatively by saying that Zeno’s 
‘argument, so far as it is valid, elicits a contradiction from the two prem- 
ises: (i) that in a becoming something (res vera) becomes, and (ii) that 
every act of becoming is divisible into earlier and later sections which are 
themselves acts of becoming ’.44 We shall become involved in an infinite 
regress if we hold that actuality is a becoming, and also regard that becoming 
as consisting in a supersession of act upon act, beginning with a first act. 
For, as Whitehead puts it, ‘consider, for example, an act of becoming 
during one second. That act is divisible into two acts, one during the first 
half of the second, and the other during the later half of the second. Thus 
that which becomes during the whole second presupposes that which be- 
comes during the first half-second. Analogously, that which becomes during 
the first half-second presupposes that which becomes during the first quarter- 
second, and so on indefinitely. Thus if we consider the process of becoming 
up to the beginning of the second in question, and then ask what becomes, 
no answer can be given. For, whatever creature we indicate presupposes 
an earlier creature which became after the beginning of the second and 
antecedently to the earlier creature. Thus there is nothing which becomes, 
so as to effect a transition into the second in question ’.*5 

Now this difficulty is overcome with the epochal theory, and it is not 
easy to see how it can be overcome in any other way. For if the becoming 
of an actual entity is an epochal whole which is not divisible into earlier 
and later acts, there is no question of a regress. The entity becomes as a 
whole, and is a whole of becoming, and thus involves a certain quantum 
of extension or duration. That is, the extensive becoming is an epoch which 
is not divisible into successive acts of becoming. Thus, as Whitehead says, 
‘the conclusion is that in every act of becoming there is the becoming of 
something with temporal extension ; but the act itself is not extensive, in 
the sense that it is divisible into earlier and later acts of becoming which 
correspond to the extensive divisibility of what has become ’.* 


%3]bid., p. 63. 
“PR 94. 


%3PR 94-5. Whitehead points out that ‘the difficulty is not evaded by assuming 
that something becomes at each non-extensive instant of time. For at the beginning 
of the second of time there is no next instant at which something can become ’ (PR 95). 
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These epochal becomings ‘ constitute a continuously extensive world ’*? ; 
that is to say, one epochal becoming is succeeded by another. This is neces- 
sitated by the Category of the Ultimate which asserts that the ontological 
nature of substance or actual entity is agency. Thus, since it is the ultimate 
nature of the universe to be in becoming, once a particular becoming has 
terminated it must be followed by another. This is not only a necessary 
consequence of Whitehead’s Category of the Ultimate, but also, since this 
is an ultimate metaphysical category, there can be no exceptions to it. To 
question whether one becoming will be succeeded by another is to question 
this ultimate category. Nor is there any logical reason why there cannot be 
a succession. On the contrary, as Whitehead says, Zeno’s argument, which 
we have considered above, ‘ brings out the principle that every act of be- 
coming must have an immediate successor, if we admit that something 
becomes. For otherwise we cannot point out what creature becomes as 
we enter upon the second in question. But we cannot, in the absence of 
an additional premise, infer that every act of becoming must have had an 
immediate predecessor ’.3* 

It is a further necessary consequence of this ontological doctrine that 
an actual entity, conceived as an epochal becoming, is what it is, and where 
it is. That is, it does not change, it only becomes, and having become, it 
perishes. As Whitehead has put it, ‘actual entities perish, but do not 
change; they are what they are’.®® Change (other than the transition 
involved in becoming) must therefore consist in the difference between 
actual entities in a route of succession. 

We can now see how this doctrine deals with the problem constituted 
by the bodies of common-sense experience which apparently endure self- 
identically while undergoing change. The endurance of such bodies, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, consists in a route of succession of epochal actual entities, 
each with its quantum of duration by virtue of its activity. Accordingly, 
throughout the period of its endurance there is not a single, numerically 
identical subject (unless, of course, the period in question be that of a single 
epochal occasion), but a succession of actual entities, each with its quantum 
of duration. Each individual entity has its own self-identity, but there is 
no self-identity throughout the succession. This of course raises many prob- 
lems which, while they are capable of being satisfactorily dealt with in 
terms of the principles and categories we are discussing, are beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


5. AGENCY AS EXPERIENCING. 


The foregoing analysis has shown that the following important con- 
clusions follow if the ultimate ontological nature of an actual entity be 
that of agency: first, that the activity of the actual entity cannot be a 
continuous supersession, but that it must be ‘epochal’; secondly, that 
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therefore the actual entity must perish with the termination of its activity ; 
thirdly, that an actual entity as agent cannot be either ontologically ante- 
cedent or subsequent to its actions, but that it must be with them as at 
once their subject and their outcome or ‘ superject’ (to use Whitehead’s 
term)—i.e. that it must be at once the subject of the actions and the unity 
emergent from those actions; and fourthly, that therefore the agency of 
the actual entity must be a self-creating agency. It is for this reason that 
Whitehead has coined the term ‘ creativity ’ for his Category of the Ultimate : 
the ultimate ontological nature of an actual entity or substance is the activity 
of self-creation. 

In dealing with this conception the stuff categories and modes of thought 
are totally inadequate and apt to be misleading. The agent is not a stuff 
which acts, or a stuff which is the product of the activity. The ‘ real internal 
constitution ’ of the agent is ‘ activity’ and no kind of stuff; and the 
activity is that of creating the agent. Thus the agent is not any kind of 
stuff distinct or separable from the activity. Since there can be no agent 
antecedent to the activity, and no activity without an agent, all activity 
must be the self-constitution of an agent. Instances apparently to the con- 
trary will on analysis be found to be either the result of confusions due to 
the implicit use of stuff modes of thought, or to be merely metaphorical 
usages of the term ‘agency’ or ‘ activity ’. 

The fundamental problem which now arises is: how must this self- 
creative agency be conceived ? What must be the nature of that activity ? 
To find the answer it is first necessary to be clear as to what is involved in 
the notion of self-creating activity. 

It is the concept of an agent acting, the agent itself being the outcome 
of that acting. This concept is analysable into the following aspects which, 
it must be emphasized, are not separable from each other, but merely capable 
of cognitive abstraction. (i) The agent or subject, (ii) the acting, i.e. the 
aspect of sheer agency considered in cognitive abstraction from the other 
aspects, (iii) the ‘character’ or ‘form’ or ‘content’ of the acting, and 
(iv) the outcome or completed act, the achievement of the acting. All of 
these are merely aspects of what is an integral whole, so that each by itself 
is a mere abstraction. Thus, for example, the outcome or completed act 
is the epoch of activity considered from the aspect of its achievement. That 
is, the concrete epoch of activity is itself the ‘ superject ’ or outcome when 
considered from the aspect of the achievement of that activity ; the out- 
come is not something separable and distinct from the activity itself. Also, 
that outcome is not separable from the ‘ character’ of the acting; the 
‘character’ or ‘content’ of the outcome will be the ‘ character’ of the 
acting. Further, the agent or subject is not separable from the other aspects. 

It is evident that such an activity of self-creation cannot occur in isola- 
tion, self-sufficiently, in complete independence of all else. For whence, in 
that case, would come, for example, the particular character of the activity 
in question ? Also, there could then be no reason for one particular character 
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rather than another. Leibniz had held such a doctrine of substance as 
activity, each monad being a self-sufficient activity of experiencing, each 
self-sufficiently thinking its own thoughts. But he was not able consistently 
to maintain this thoroughgoing theory of external relations; he was com- 
pelled to conceive the experiences of each monad as the explication of its own 
inherent nature which it received from God. 

Leibniz was able to maintain this doctrine of self-sufficiency and external 
relations only by conceiving substance as an entity ontologically antecedent 
to its experiences, i.e. by conceiving substance as a stuff qualified by certain 
attributes, its experiences. Thus in his view the subject or agent is not the 
outcome of its agency. But, as we have seen, substance as an agent acting 
cannot validly be conceived in terms of stuff categories and a subject- 
predicate logic ; the agent cannot exist antecedently to its acting, but must 
be with its acting, at once its subject and its outcome or superject. Accord- 
ingly, if the activity be wholly self-contained and self-sufficient, there can 
be nothing from which its character is derivable. Not only could there 
then be no reason or explanation for its character, but there could be no 
character at all. The conclusion is that substance or actual entity conceived 
as an activity of self-creation must be internally related to other entities 
from which its character is derived. 

The concept of substance or actual entity as self-creating activity there- 
fore necessitates the concept of internal relations, and accordingly also 
other entities. As Whitehead has put it, approaching it from the problem 
of internal relatedness, ‘ the concept of internal relations requires the con- 
cept of substance as the activity synthesizing the relationships into its 
emergent character. The event [actual entity] is what it is, by reason of 
the unifying in itself of a multiplicity of relationships’. It is theretore 
evident that the concept of an agent acting is an abstraction from the con- 
crete situation which includes the objects to which that agent is internally 
related. This point can be expressed alternatively as follows. The activity 
of self-creation is an activity of synthesizing into a unity a multiplicity of 
objects, so that the emergent superject will be the achieved unity. But there 
can be no achieved outcome of an action unless there are objects, for an 
‘agent acting ’ is an abstraction. In any genuine action—i.e. one in which 
there is an agent, as opposed to an event only metaphorically called an 
action—there must be an object or objects of that action, to which that 
agent is accordingly internally related. 

A self-creating activity must therefore be one in which a multiplicity of 
objects is synthesized into a novel emergent unity; or, to put it more 
exactly, self-creating activity is the activity of synthesizing. Now White- 
head maintains that human experience is an instance of this kind of syn- 
thesizing activity. Experiencing, that is, is a synthesizing activity, an 
activity in which a multiplicity of objects is synthesized into a single com- 
pleted ‘experience’. As an example, visual perceiving is an activity in 
which a diversity of objects external to the perceiver are unified into the 
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perceiver’s ‘ perception ’ of those objects. By generalizing this experiencing 
we have a kind of activity which conforms to all the requirements of self- 
creative activity. This is the reason, as Whitehead has said, that ‘ in des- 
cribing the capacities, realized and unrealized, of an actual occasion, we 
have with Locke, tacitly taken human experience as an example upon which 
to found the generalized description required for metaphysics ’.*! 

The agency, that is, which Whitehead ascribes to substance or actual 
entity as its ultimate ontological nature is experiential agency. Experiential 
agency is the fundamental ontological category; every actual entity is 
to be conceived in terms of the activity of experiencing. The actual entity 
is the subject of that experiencing, and its outcome: ‘an actual entity is 
at once the subject experiencing and the superject of its experiences. It is 
subject-superject, and neither half of this description can for a moment 
be lost sight of ’.* 

The metaphysical category of experiencing does, however, not imply 
consciousness ; consciousness can readily be regarded as a special instance 
of the generic experiencing. This accords with the facts of observation : 
there seems no good reason for regarding all objects of our acquaintance 
as possessing consciousness; and we ourselves sometimes subsequently 
become aware or conscious of experiences of which at the time of occurrence 
we were not conscious.** To obviate the association of consciousness usually 
attaching to such terms as ‘ experiencing ’, ‘ perceiving’, ‘ apprehending ’, 
etc., Whitehead has introduced the term ‘ prehending’ for this category.“ 
The Category of Prehension, therefore, follows from the ascription of 
agency or creativity in place of stuff as the ontological Category of the 
Ultimate. \ 

According to this metaphysical doctrine, therefore, an actual entity ‘ is 
exhibited as appropriating, for the foundation of its own existence, the 
various elements of the universe out of which it arises. Each process of 
appropriation of a particular element is termed a prehension’. An actual 
entity, that is, is constituted by its activity of prehending (appropriating) 
a diversity of entities (objects), synthesizing them into a novel unity, which 
is the actual entity itself as the outcome or superject of its agency. 

It is necessary, however, to inquire whether prehension can indeed be 
conceived as an activity of appropriating entities. What is the manner in 
which these entities are appropriated ? What, that is, is the precise nature 
of that activity ? 

This activity, as we have seen, is of the general nature of experiencing. 
Whitehead has chosen the word ‘ feeling’ as an alternative term. As he 
has put it, ‘ here “ feeling’ is the term used for the basic generic operation 
of passing from the objectivity of the data to the subjectivity of the actual 

“PR 158. 
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entity in question. Feelings are variously specialized operations, effecting 
a transition into subjectivity ’.46 That is to say, as here used ‘the word 
“ feeling ” is a mere technical term; but it has been chosen to suggest the 
functioning through which the concrescent actuality appropriates the datum 
as to make it its own’.*? The term ‘feeling’ is intended to suggest and 


express the primary act of unconscious awareness or ‘ taking account’ of 
other things.** 


The manner in which that appropriation occurs can readily be seen by 
elaborating the analysis of an action which was made earlier in this section. 
The action with which we are concerned is that of prehending or feeling. 
The concrete situation, it must be remembered, is a prehender prehending 
an object or datum (using a single entity as the object for the sake of sim- 
plicity) or alternatively, a feeler feeling an object. Also, it must be remem- 
bered, the subject prehending is not actually separable (but only distinguish- 
able in cognitive abstraction) from the superject or outcome of the pre- 
hending. But, of course, the object or datum is ontologically other than 
the prehending subject. 

The problem is accordingly how that object can become a constituent 
of the prehending subject. Now the prehending actual entity is analysable 
into (a) the prehender or feeler ; (b) the prehending or feeling, the sheer 
agency in abstraction from the other aspects; (c) the ‘ character’ of the 
feeling, what Whitehead terms its ‘ subjective form’ ; and (d) the completed 
feeling or ‘ satisfaction’ (to use Whitehead’s term). Concretely, of course, 
there is no ‘satisfaction’ apart from ‘subjective form’, and neither of 
these apart from the feeling. The superject is the feeler feeling, conceived 
from the aspect of its completion or satisfaction, with a certain determinate 
subjective form. 

It was pointed out above that this ‘ character’ or ‘ subjective form’ 
must be derived from the object or datum. How it is derived must now be 
investigated ; it will lead us to the solution of the problem of appropriation. 
Clearly the question must be raised as to what is the ontological nature 
and status of ‘ subjective form’. For if the ontological nature of substance 
or actual entity be agency, activity, that, as such, is something which occurs, 
as a transition from an initiation to a conclusion, and is then over and 
finished ; it is past, never to be repeated, for another act, however similar, 
will be numerically distinct. But ‘subjective form’ or ‘ character’, if it 
be derivable from something, must be repeatable in some way, and must 


therefore be ontologically of a different nature from sheer ‘ activity’ as 
6PR 55. 
“PR 229-30. 


““Whitehead points out that ‘ this use of the term “ feeling’ has a close analogy 
with Alexander’s use of the term “enjoyment”; and also has some kinship with 
Bergson’s use of the term “ intuition”. A near analogy is Locke’s use of the term 
“idea ’, including “‘ ideas of particular things’. But the word “ feeling ’’, as used in 
these lectures, is even more reminiscent of Descartes. For example: “ Let it be so; 
still it is at least quite certain that it seems to me that I see light, that I hear noise and 
that I feel heat. That cannot be false; properly speaking, it is what in me is called 
feeling (sentire) ; and used in this precise sense that is no other than thinking” ’ (PR 
55-6). 
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such. Whitehead has accordingly concluded that the Platonic doctrine 
must be accepted that there are entities which are eternal and universal ; 
eternal because transition or time is irrelevant to their nature, and universal 
because they are each capable of characterizing or ‘ informing’ different 
acting entities. He has termed them ‘ eternal objects’; they might perhaps 
with equal convenience be termed ‘forms’ as a eontraction from ‘ forms 
of definiteness ’.* 

These eternal objects, it must be emphasized, are not substances or 
entities actual in their own right; according to Whitehead’s ‘ ontological 
principle ’, in which he is in agreement with Aristotle, only acting entities 
are actual, i.e. existing entities, and eternal objects are not acting entities. 
With Aristotle he rejects Platonic realism. Eternal objects are the forms or 
characters of substances, and not themselves actual entities. 

Thus in Whitehead’s doctrine substance or actual entity is a concrete 
entity analysable into activity with a certain character, analogously to the 
way in which Aristotle’s substance is an entity analysable into matter 
having a certain form. The activity as such is not ‘ actuality’, ‘ being’, 
‘reality’. For Whitehead activity or creativity is as much an abstraction 
apart from eternal objects, as is Aristotle’s matter apart from its form. 
For Aristotle substance is ‘informed’ matter; for Whitehead substance 
or actual entity is ‘informed’ activity. It is the concrete entity and not 
‘activity ’ as such which is actuality. In Whitehead’s system the abstracted 
activity is ‘ creativity "—constituting the Category of the Ultimate; and 
the abstracted forms of definiteness are the ‘ eternal objects ’"—also thus 
discriminable as an ontological category. But though capable of this cate- 
goreal discrimination, neither ‘ creativity ’ (i.e. the primary creative activity, 
corresponding to Aristotle’s prime matter) nor ‘ eternal objects ’ are capable 
of existence apart from each other. Thus when Whitehead sometimes refers 
to a ‘ realm ’ of eternal objects he has this categoreal sense in mind, and does 
not mean a Platonic realm of eternal substances. 

We are now able to complete our analysis of an actual entity as an 
entity prehending other entities into a novel unity. These other entities 
will, in general, be other actual entities, and thus similarly analysable into 
an activity of prehending or feeling with a certain subjective form. Now 
the prehending subject in question derives its subjective form from the 
actual entity prehended, through the prehending entity feeling conformably 
with the feeling of the prehended entity. Let us call the prehending actual 
entity A, and the actual entity prehended (i.e. the object) B. This means 
that the feeling of A will have a subjective form conforming to the subjective 
form of B. A’s feeling will thus be a reproduction of B’s. This does not 
mean that B’s feeling undergoes a spatio-temporal transfer, for each act 
of feeling is as such numerically distinct and not capable of anything of 


“Cf. PR 29. But eternal objects are not to be strictly identified with Plato’s forms : 
(cf. PR 60) ‘ the entities in question are not necessarily restricted to those he would 
recognise as “‘ forms”’’. In Whitehead’s doctrine ‘ any entity whose conceptual recog- 


nition does not involve a necessary reference to any definite actual entities of the tem- 
poral world is called an “ eternal object ’’’ (PR 60). 
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that kind. It means simply that A’s feeling will be characterized by the 
same eternal object as that which characterized B’s; the same eternal 
object ‘informs’ both feelings. It must be carefully noted that A does not 
prehend simply the eternal object characterizing B, for that eternal object 
can have no existence apart from the actual entity B which it ‘ informs’ or 
characterizes. Actual entity A prehends or feels actual entity B, as informed 
by that particular eternal objeet. That is, actual entity A prehends actual 
entity B through the mediation of a particular eternal object—and can 
prehend it in no other way. When A prehends B, it is the subjective form 
of B which A reproduces or re-enacts, and not simply an abstract eternal 
object or form. Therefore, when A prehends B, it is the actwal entity B 
which becomes a constituent of A; B becomes a constituent of A through 
A’s re-enacting or reproducing the feeling of B. The point is that there is 
no ‘ feeling of B’ apart from B; accordingly it is B, and all other actual 
entities that are objects of A, which A synthesises into a novel unity by 
prehending or feeling them. 

It is therefore in this manner that, through its activity of prehending, 
an actual entity creates itself; it prehends other actual entities, thereby 
synthesizing them into a novel unity which is the prehending actual entity. 
This emergent actual entity, it must be carefully borne in mind, is an epoch 
of activity ; it must be conceived as a whole, as the subject prehending or 
feeling, and as the outcome or superject of that prehending. 


It is with this conception, accordingly, of experiential agency as onto- 
logically fundamental that Whitehead has been able to reject consistently 
the notion of substance as a self-identically enduring entity. The insight 
of the great metaphysicians that the nature of actuality is to be understood 
in terms of its activity and not of spatio-temporal adventures, is realized 
in this theory of substance or actual entity as an epochal activity of self- 
creation. Of course, the adequate comprehension of Whitehead’s doctrine 
will require an elaboration into a coherent categoreal scheme of this funda- 
mental category of experiential agency. This is, however, beyond the 
scope of this paper, whose purpose will be achieved if it has succeeded in 
making clear what it is that Whitehead has attempted, and in giving some 
understanding of the basic conceptions of his system. 


Ivor LEcLERO 
University of Glasgow. 
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PLATO’S LATER DIALOGUES 


Dr. Liebrucks is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Cologne, who 
has maintained a special, and scholarly, interest in Greek Philosophy. I 
understand that this book! has made a considerable impression on German 
readers ; and disappointing as it is to a foreigner who hopes for fresh enlight- 
enment on Plato from the new Germany, it is nevertheless worth reviewing 
as though it were a better book than in fact it is, because its important 
part is an exposition of the Sophist and Parmenides in terms of the ‘ontology’ 
that was practised by Nicolai Hartmann and that is not very familiar to 
English readers. The effect is not unlike an idealist version of the Ideas, or 
at least of the ‘ greatest kinds’, that offers a less watery alternative to the 
Neo-Kantian account of them as ‘laws’; and idealist versions which deny 
the ‘ two worlds ’ in Plato have also tended to be passed by in this country, 
even by those who take the Parmenides seriously. 

Unfortunately Liebrucks nowhere makes any concessions to readers who 
may not feel at home among the abstractions of latter day German idealism 
or the idiosyncrasies of his own ‘ ontological’ thinking. The ghosts of 
concrete universals as one finds them in Heidegger seem continually to 
present the fascination of ambiguous symbols. In his analysis of the Sophist, 
for example, it is often impossible to know whether the Sein that Liebrucks 
is describing is ‘ reality ’ which embraces all Ideas and souls or ‘ the reality’ 
of an individual Idea in a sense which is virtually ‘ essence’ ; and Anderssein 
behaves still more embarrassingly. But we should not be impatient, for 
we might ask whether that is not exactly what we find in Plato himself. 
And, if so, the question does arise whether such thinking cannot be repeated 
despite the intervening of Aristotelian and Humean logic. 

It is in fact only its logic which entitles one to call the interpretation 
idealist (and both Liebrucks and Hegelians might object to the term). 
Unity, Being, Otherness, Motion and so on are real and intelligible because 
of the relations in which they stand. (They are intelligible because they 
are not independent of a ‘ menschlich verstandenes Sein’: but, in spite 
of the Sophist statement that reality contains life and intelligence—or the 
Neo-Kantian interpretations of it—this is mysteriously said not to relate 
them to the consciousness but to the ‘Sein des Menschen ’). These relations 
are essential, and the Ideas in question therefore possess them simultaneously, 
not at different times or even in different respects, even though to say so 
looks like breaking the law of contradiction. For the systems of relationship 
do not hold merely between the Ideas—this is the ‘Communion’ of the 
Sophist, called by Liebrucks only ‘ partial relationality ’. They hold also 


1Platons Enwicklung zur Dialektik. Untersuchungen zum Problem des Eleatismus. 
By Bruno Liesruckss. (Frankfurt a.M,; Klostermann, 1949. Pp. 255, Price DM 
17.50). 
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within each Idea ; and this is said to be the meaning of those Hypotheses 
in the Parmenides which ascribe all predicates to their subjects, while those 
which deny all predicates to their subjects are reductions to absurdity of 
Ideas that do not contain such interior relations. (Liebrucks ignores the 
consequent difficulty of the two Dialogues’ historical relationship. What 
he attributes to the Sophist looks to me like a logical muddle ; and perhaps 
he just means that the Parmenides corrects it by being more explicit). 

Not that the Parmenides is about transcendental Ideas as one saw them 
in the Phaedo and Republic. What is said in the Dialogue is true of anything 
that is—of our world, moreover, because there is only one world. ‘ Partici- 
pation’ or ‘imitation’, which are the relations between the two worlds 
postulated in the earlier Dialogues, give place to ‘Communion of Ideas’ 
that includes this interior relationality. What does this make the objects 
of Doxa and sensation? ... But having carried us so far, and only so far, 
Liebrucks virtuaNy abandons us. He seems to assume, because the second 
Hypothesis takes for granted that what is is in time (or co-extensive with 
it) and because certain relationships give rise, as more than one Hypothesis 
shews, to change and apparent qualities in it, that existence is a necessary 
part or aspect of being. Now the difficulty here is not so much, as one might 
at first think, on the side of sensible particulars—the stumbling-block for 
British philosophers in all more or less Hegelian interpretations of Plato : 
how can individual stand to species in the same type of relation as species 
to genus, how, in short, are we to make the sensible individual a miserable 
species of a species? For Plato is operating, not just with a One and a 
Many, nes with three concepts that he regards as homogeneous, ‘ one’ 

‘many ’, and ‘ infinite ’ or ‘ indefinite’. And it is surprising that Lisheucke 
does not make use of the passages in the Sophist which directly connect the 
third concept with that of Otherness and Not-being (all of them names of 
the ‘ material principle’ in the Academy). Rather, the difficulty is on the 
side of the Ideas. For if it is in the nature of one Idea not merely to be 
divisible into many species but to appear also as an indefinite number of 
individuals, it is legitimate to attribute extra properties to it, and these 
may amount in Plato’s way of thinking to ‘ greater reality "—but what 
sense is left for his assertion, repeated to the end, that the Idea is the model 
or pattern of which the individuals are copies ? It cannot be as their entelechy 
in the Aristotelian version ; for this, if it does not imply that it is really 
the individual which is substance, does imply that the genus, or rather all 
universals above the lowest species, are only potential and as matter to 
form: and in the order of reality and value this makes Plato’s ‘ greatest 
kinds’ least kinds. Hartmann took the simple course of denying that Ideas 
could have been ‘ paradigms’ (Abh. preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1941, Phil-hist. K1. 
no. 8). Liebrucks keeps narrowly to his chosen Dialogues, and more closely 
than Hartmann to what they actually say, but pays the alternative price 
for that in leaving Plato’s philosophic meaning more problematic. One has 
sympathies with both ! 
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But it is not sufficient just to call unity, sameness and difference Seins- 
prinzipien or Kategorien : one has also the duty to ask whether one’s account 
of them (whatever it is) fits the accounts of Ideas given elsewhere by Plato. 
And in the ‘ ontological ’ version it is, I think, possible to suggest one solution 
to the ‘ paradigm’ problem. In the T'imaeus the sensible world and its 
soul are said to copy an intelligible model. Now suppose, as many readers 
feel, that Plato means there to be really only one soul; then the paradox 
arises that the model is nothing but the whole to be constructed out of 
parts which are to follow it. But suppose also—as has commonly been 
done from the earliest times—that the construction described there is an 
allegory of a merely logical analysis ; then what is a ‘ copy’ is perhaps to 
be thought of as ‘ copying’ the model in two respects: first, it forms an 
essential part of a whole or system, and secondly, it has itself properties 
shared by the whole or perhaps a structure analogous to that of the whole. 
Indeed the second respect is probably reducible to the first. The relation 
would be that of a satellite to a planet. Now one of the facts about the 
Ideas brought out in the ‘ ontological’ interpretation is that the higher we 
go in the generic scale, the greater we find their intermingling—while the 
chief grounds, the generating principles, of the relations are always what. 
Plato calls sameness and otherness. Further, it seems that according to 
Liebrucks there must be such systems of relations within any object that 
is real (presumably meaning that relationality makes their Sein, the actual 
relations their Sosein). I think it would follow that species ‘ copy’ their 
genera in the way that I have suggested. And so-called individuals would 
similarly ‘copy’ their species, though—literally—to an infinitely small 
extent ; for their relations are only the negative ones generated by other- 
ness (e.g., they have no self-identity) ; indeed as pure particulars they would 
be the ‘ Others without the One’ of the Parmenides, and their Sein would 
not even be the Not-being of the Stranger but the absolute Not-being of 
Parmenides himself. Thus ceasing to ‘ copy’ would mean precisely ceasing 
to be. 

In what ways does Liebrucks’ work fail as a book to be as good as it 
might have been? To most of us it will seem appallingly abstract. We are 
given as it were some international—some supra-national—promissory note, 
without knowing what its value is in any currency we can use and what dis- 
count we must pay before we can put it to the uses we are accustomed to. 
One has the somewhat frightening suspicion that this is the present day 
German’s notion of philosophic cash ! There ought to be some help in the 
first three chapters (on the Phaedo, Rep. and Theaet.), for there are many 
allusions to the political meaning and development of ‘ Eleaticism’. But 
these amount to mere commonplaces about the demand for absolute stan- 
dards; and on the few occasions when they are not commonplaces, Lie- 
brucks’ suggestions have nothing to recommend them (as expositions of 
Plato, to put the matter kindly). For instance, ‘ Eleaticism ’ is said, if I 
understand rightly, to pose the problem of the One and the Many in terms 
first of the ‘ conduct of the heroische Mensch’, and then of the Wirklichkeit 
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of Socrates himself as hero and incarnation of society (pp. 21, 26ff., 89). 
The fact is that until the Sophist is reached (on p. 123) the reader is unlikely 
to find anything of value in the exposition. That is not because it is not 
scholarly, but because it generally sticks too closely to the text, and where 
on the contrary it alludes to the author’s main thesis it is too hard to follow 
since this has not received any general statement. (Indeed the first and 
best broad statement seems to be in a footnote on pp. 201-2; this starts 
by comparing the author’s position to that of Stenzel and is about seventy- 
five per cent. intelligible). 

While most of the book is exposition, the majority of detailed objections 
anyone can raise are probably matters of opinion. The piéce de résistance 
is perhaps the analysis of Parmenides’ second Hypothesis; and, granted 
that the Dialogue is meant seriously, it is to my mind the most successful 
attempt at making sense of the logic. (For instance, it needs fewer suppressed 
premisses than Cornford’s). But even this contains at least one fair sized 
error that is odd for so careful a scholar. In 146 b-147 b Plato argues that 
the One is the same as itself, different from itself, different from the Others, 
the same as the Others ; the proofs are in that order. The last proof is by 
elimination : it is postulated that there are four relations, viz., same, differ- 
ent, part-whole, whole-part ; and the three last are eliminated in that order. 
Liebrucks (pp. 212-15) has missed the structure of the argument, and appar- 
ently saves the result by mistaking a pleonastic negative at 147 a 2 (Burnet) : 
but this is at the cost of making the proof equivocate quite unnecessarily 
over the meaning of ‘ other’ (‘ Not not-other ’, i.e., according to Liebrucks, 
‘not not-related ’)—and even then it can hardly yield the conclusion re- 
quired (‘therefore same ’). 

The pedantry of the last criticism may seem out of place in a philosophical 
journal. But the Parmenides is a pedantic work. And not least those who 
wish to make good their claim that the Hypotheses were intended as an 
exercise in the detection of fallacies will need a good deal of pedantry ; for 
they will need both to point out what and where the fallacies are and to 
shew that Plato believed them to be fallacies. On the other hand the equal 
pedantry of finding some validity in the arguments may lead to finding a 
serious contribution to Plato’s—and for some people, even their own— 
metaphysical problems. Neoplatonists found one, Hegelians a second. No 
doubt they will go on being found. With all its faults, Liebrucks’ work may 
be the outline of another, if Seinstheorie is going to stay. It is often said of 
Plato’s work that all systematic interpretations must be wrong: but most 


‘of them are likely at least to direct our attention to genuine ingredients 


in so rich a mixture. 


A. C. Lioyp 
University of St. Andrews. 
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FRAGMENTA ARISTOTELICA 


The final volume of the Oxford translation of Aristotle! comes appropri- 
ately from the pen of Sir David Ross, who inaugurated this great work 
with his translation of the Metaphysics in 1908, and has been throughout 
the principal editor. What he has offered here is a translation of the most 
important, and most certainly authentic, passages from Aristotle’s dialogues 
and his other lost writings, together with a brief preface in which some 
interesting questions concerning the chronology of the dialogues are raised. 
The work will be of much value to anyone who is interested in Aristotle’s 
development, and in the detail of his criticism of the doctrine of Ideas, 
Since Walzer’s Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta (1934) includes only the 
most important dialogues, Rose’s Teubner edition remains the principal 
source for the original text; and the selection of fragments, entailing all 
manner of critical and textual problems, would have been a formidable 
task for a less skilful and experienced editor. 

Jaeger, in 1923, propounded a distinction of the dialogues of Aristotle 
into two classes, those which were Platonic as regards both form and doctrine, 
and those in which the Platonic pattern was abandoned and the doctrines 
of the Academy criticized. In dialogues of this type, as we learn from Cicero, 
the characters spoke and answered one another in long debating speeches ; 
and in some cases at least, the author appeared in person. (Cicero’s account 
of what is meant by a dialogue ‘in the Aristotelian manner’ varies: he 
applies the phrase both to the De Finibus, in which he takes a major part, 
and to the De Oratore, in which he appears, but only as a boy too young to 
take part in the argument). 

A survey of the titles of the dialogues leads Sir David Ross to suggest 
that there may have been three stages. ‘It seems probable that Aristotle 
began with short dialogues called (on the Platonic model) by one-word 
names (three of which are actually identical with the names of Platonic 
dialogues), that from these he proceeded to works which were still dialogues 
but began to have something of the character of treatises and are therefore 
designated as ‘on’ so-and-so, and later still went on to the large works 
containing more than one book ’. 

This is indeed probable, but the vital point is, I think, not that the dia- 
logues became longer and more ambitious, but that somewhere there was a 
transition from the Platonic form, in which the speakers were either famous 
men of the past, or anonymous persons, to the new form in which the writer, 
having allowed others to express their views, delivers a speech in his own 
name. And in all attempts to reconstruct Aristotle’s lost dialogues, as a 


basis for speculation about his development, this is the distinction which 


'The Works of AristoTte, Volume XII: Select Fragments. Translated and edited 
by Sm Davin Ross. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 162, Price 15s). 
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must be kept in mind. A few sentences from a dialogue of the latter type 
are of problematic value unless there is good ground for supposing that 
they come from that phase of the discussion in which the speaker was Aris- 
totle, or someone plainly appointed to represent him. As a parallel case, 
suppose that Hume’s Dialogues concerning natural religion were known to 
us only from fragmentary citations. Some careless reporters would introduce 
a passage with the words ‘as Hume has said . . .’, without indicating by 
what speaker, or at what stage of the discussion, the remark was made. 
It would plainly be a delicate task to reconstruct Hume’s views on religion 
from such material ; but this is exactly our situation in regard to the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle’s dialogues. The credit of recognizing the importance 
of the problem, and attempting to distinguish the part which different 
speakers played in the Aristotelian discussions, belongs, I think, to Bignone. 
The present edition would, in my opinion, have been greatly improved if 
notes had been added here and there expressing some doubt whether the 
sentiments were those of Aristotle himself, since readers without experience 
of sources of this kind will probably assume that they are. 

But perhaps the evidence which would permit us to make this distri- 
bution of the material is wanting ? We do indeed know little either of the 
dramatic background of Aristotle’s dialogues or of the course of the discus- 
sion, but in the two most important instances, the Protrepticus and De 
Philosophia, the case is not wholly desperate. An eminent ex-professor of 
rhetoric may help to put us on the track. When St. Augustine alludes to 
the Hortensius, he is careful to show what part he has in mind: thus we 
find (Rose fr. 60) quanto ergo te melius veritatique vicinius de hominum genera- 
tione senserunt quos Cicero in extremis partibus Hortensii dialogi . . . com- 
memorat. Again in Rose fr. 61: hane contemplativam sapientiam . . . Cicero 
commendans in fine dialogi Hortensii, Quae nobis, inquit . . . (etc.). And it 
seems a fairly safe guess that another phrase used by St. Augustine, 7'ullius 
in Hortensio dialogo disputans (Rose fr. 58) refers, not merely to a dialogue 
composed by Tully, but to a thesis which he himself maintained within it. 
Hence the translation ‘ Cicero in his dialogue Hortensius argues thus’ (p. 46 
in the present work) is hardly precise enough. This mode of citation indicates, 
negatively, that divergent views were expressed within the dialogue (and, 
indeed, unless this were so it would have been no dialogue at all) ; and 
since Cicero’s part in the Hortensius was evidently equivalent to Aristotle’s 
in the Protrepticus, it gives us a positive indication of the views which 
Aristotle really endorsed at the time of writing. 

Jaeger, in his Aristotle, maintained that the Protrepticus was not a dia- 
logue, on the ground that a protreptic discourse among the Greeks normally 
took the form of a serious and sustained exhortation ; he held that it was 
Cicero who recast the work in dialogue form when translating it into Latin. 
But he admits that there are obvious exceptions, such as the Huthydemus 
of Plato, and it seems simpler to suppose that the distribution of parts was 
already given in the original. The subject lends itself to such treatment ; 
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Aristotle may easily have supposed himself addressing the royal personage, 
to whom the work is inscribed, in rivalry with a representative of the Iso- 
cratean school, who would maintain that a mathematical and scientific 
training such as the Platonists offer is useless for practical life. Jaeger 
associates this new form of dialogue, in which the writer appeared in person, 
with Aristotle’s first public criticism of the Academic doctrines. But Aristotle 
might have employed the form, and found it useful and natural, while he 
still spoke as a Platonist. 

The dialogue On Philosophy was composed of three books. Who the 
speakers in book I were is entirely unknown, but since there was a reference 
to the death of Plato, he cannot have been one of them. There is some 
ground for supposing that in both the other books an important part was 
assigned to him. If the views about the composition of the soul which are 
mentioned in De Anima 404° 16 foll., and explicitly referred to this dialogue, 
are those of Plato, it was probably in book II that they were expressed ; 
for the passage of Syrianus cited in Rose fr. 9 shows that this book was 
devoted to a criticism of Plato’s doctrine about ideal numbers. It also 
shows, as is generally agreed, that Aristotle was a speaker in this book. 
As to book III, the fragments suggest a discussion ranging over three principal 
subjects : (1) cosmological proofs of the existence of the gods, (2) proofs 
of the eternity of the world both in the past and in the future, (3) what 
powers of knowledge, perception and action are to be attributed to the 
planetary deities ?, and need we assume the existence of invisible divine 
beings, besides those who operate the machinery of the visible cosmos? 
(These questions are prompted by the theology of the Laws and Epinomis). 
Now the passage about an underground dwelling was in all probability 
spoken in the dialogue by Plato; and from the allusion to him in the De 
Caelo it seems likely that Aristotle attributed to him the thesis that the 
world had a beginning in time. That Aristotle too appeared in person in 
this book is shown (a) by the content of the fragments themselves, and 
(b) by the statement of Cicero’s Epicurean speaker in the De Natura Deorum : 
Aristotelesque in tertio de philosophia libro multa turbat a magistro suo Platone 
dissentiens ; modo enim menti tribuit omnem divinitatem, modo mundum 
ipsum deum dicit esse, etc. The exact nature of the inconsistency here 
attributed to Aristotle has been much discussed in recent years without 
positive result, but I think it may be claimed that the Aristoteles . . . dis- 
sentiens here, like the Tullius . . . disputans cited above, is best understood 
as a reference to the course of discussion within the dialogue. The assign- 
ment of fragments to their speakers is, in fact, an urgent task, to which 
critics have paid insufficient attention. 

In his Introduction Sir David Ross does not enter into detail concerning 
the date, form, or authenticity of those lost writings of Aristotle which were 
not in dialogue form ; and in his selection of passages from these works he 
has adopted a conservative policy. I think he might well have included, 
among fragments from the work On the Good, the passage in Ethics I ch. 4, 
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in which it is said that Plato used to consider the problem whether an inquiry 
is moving towards the first principles or away from them; and the very 
similar report given by Theophrastus in his Metaphysics. In a note to his 
edition of the latter work, Sir David Ross implies that Theophrastus is 
echoing the statement in the Ethics. I do not see what stands in the way 
of the assumption that both Aristotle and Theophrastus were here independ- 
ently referring to Plato’s discourse on the Good. The imperfect tense in 
Aristotle’s report is significant ; and if the discourse On the Good was so 
entitled because Plato embarked on the explanation which Socrates in the 
Republic professed himself unable to give, the remark in question would 
naturally find a place in it. 

Aristotle’s lost writings on the Pythagoreans seem to require investigation. 
The lists mention a work in one book ‘ on the Pythagoreans ’, another in 
three books on the philosophy of Archytas, and yet another consisting of 
extracts from the T'imaeus and from Archytas. Rose identifies the last 
two of these, and assigns two fragments to this work of extracts ; Sir David 
Ross follows him in this. It would be rather strange if we heard that a modern 
writer had left a work in one book ‘ on the English empiricists ’ and another 
in three books ‘on the philosophy of Locke’. Is the explanation perhaps 
that in the work ‘on the Pythagoreans’ Aristotle gave such information 
as he was able to collect about the development of Pythagoreanism in the 
Vith and Vth centuries, e.g. down to and including Philolaus; and that 
the work on Archytas dealt with the philosophy and science of the school 
in the [Vth century ?’ If so, Frank’s view, that the persons described in the 
treatises as ‘ so-called Pythagoreans ’ are the followers of Archytas, receives 
some confirmation. 

Finally I venture to offer some remarks on the translation of the frag- 
ments. In fr. 5 (Protrepticus) I am not convinced that mathemata means 
‘mathematics’ (this depends on whether the person whose charges are 
being answered is a representative of the Isocreatan school, who says 
that the mathematical training offered by the Platonists is of no practical 
value, or an out-and-out Philistine who says that all academic training is 
useless). In any case, for ‘ who are thought to have attained the greatest 
precision in mathematics ’ (line 8) I should prefer ‘ who have given an exact 
explanation of the love of knowledge ’, i.e. defined its telos. And at the end 
of this passage, ‘ the love of learning misses the greatest goods’ should, I 
think, be ‘ the love of learning does not belong to the highest rank of goods ’. 
In fr. 8, for similar reasons, I would suggest, instead of ‘ calculation ’, ‘ dia- 
lectic’ (logoi), and instead of ‘ mathematicians’, ‘those who engage in 
these studies ’. 

On p. 44, line 11, for ‘ constituted to better purpose ’ I suggest ‘ designed 
for a higher end’. The argument does not seem to be that works of nature 
are more finished than those of art, though doubtless Aristotle believed they 
were, but that the end is higher. On p. 45, line 3, ‘ it makes no difference if 
someone thinks most animals have come into being contrary to nature, to 
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destroy and do mischief’. I suggest in place of the last words ‘ owing to 
some corruption and vice’, the allusion being to theories of the origin of 
animals from the degradation of human souls. 

On p. 75, line 8, for purification I propose purgation. The quotation is 
from Iamblichus, and as the preceding passage of Proclus shows, the neo- 
Platonists do represent Aristotle as teaching that poetry achieves a purifica- 
cation of the passions; what they deny is that katharsis in this context 
meant purgation. 

On p. 88, fr. 17 of the dialogue On Philosophy, the words ‘ besides, that 
which is contrary to nature belongs to that which is by nature non-existent ’ 
misrepresent the Greek. Aristotle is saying ‘if there are many unrelated 
first principles, there will exist something contrary to nature though there 
is nothing in accordance with nature (which is absurd) ’. 

On p. 127, line 24, (from the work On Ideas), for knowledge I should prefer 
intuition. The reference here is to a mode of proving the existence of Ideas 
distinct from the ‘arguments from the sciences’, and the word ‘ know- 
ledge’ is for this reason misleading. On p. 128, line 24, ‘ from these sub- 
stances, as it were from elements, are generated and compounded visible 
and sensible masses ’, the word Jet/ers should surely be substituted for elements. 
Democritus used stoicheion not as a technical term, but with full consciousness 
of the metaphor. 


D. J. ALLAN 
University of Edinburgh. 
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COMPARATIVE ETHICS 


This study! in comparative morals deserves to be very warmly welcomed 
both by anthropologists and philosophers. As Professor Macbeath shows, 
field workers have tended to neglect the moral aspects of primitive life, a 
neglect which is the more remarkable because in other respects they insist 
on detailed description and analysis. On the other hand philosophers, 
especially recent and contemporary ethical theorists, have rarely felt the 
need to put their views to the test of moral experience, as revealed by the 
comparative study of societies and especially primitive societies. A valid 
ethical theory, Professor Macbeath argues, ought to be consistent with the 
moral judgments of mankind everywhere, and, in particular, it should 
explain the diversity of moral judgments, as well as the similarity, in terms 
of the principles it propounds. 

For the purpose of his study Professor Macbeath has selected four tribes 
or groups of tribes from different geographical areas and of different levels 
of economic development. These are the Central and Northern Australian 
aborigines, the Crow Indians, the Trobriand Islanders and some Bantu 
Tribes of South East Africa. He has no doubt been influenced in making 
this selection by the fact that very full and detailed descriptions are available 
of the way of life of these peoples from which it is possible to disentangle 
the operative ideals shaping their conduct. The analysis which he gives of 
this mass of material is extremely illuminating and deserves the close atten- 
tion of anthropologists. On the other hand, he seems to me to do less than 
justice to the pioneers in the study of comparative ethics, such as Hob- 
house, Westermarck and others whom he does not mention, such as Carveth 
Read and Sutherland. In his estimate of the work of Hobhouse and Wester- 
marck he has been unduly influenced by the noisy polemics made fashionable 
by anthropologists about twenty or thirty years ago, which have by now 
lost their sting. Hobhouse and Westermarck among others were accused 
of studying institutions in isolation from each other, thus ignoring the close 
interdependence of the different parts of social life, and of a crude evolution- 
ism which assumed that all peoples passed through the same stages in the 
same order. Neither charge will stand a moment’s scrutiny. Westermarck 
hardly ever uses the concept of stages. His use of evolutionary theory is 
in the main confined to showing that the fundamental moral emotions have 
been implanted in human nature by natural selection and that moral judg. 
ments express these emotions in various ways. Both he and Hobhouse 
were well aware of the dangers involved in isolating social facts from their 
context and had many things to say about when it is wise to isolate and when 


1Experiments in Living. Gifford Lectures for 1948-1949 in the University of St. And- 
rews. By A, Macnratx, (London; Maemillan, 1952, Pp. xii + 462, Price 30s), 
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not.2 In Hobhouse’s work, of course, the concept of development is central, 
but his treatment has none of the crudities attributed to the mythical 
entity called ‘ classical evolutionary theory ’. 

The main objects of Professor Macbeath’s inquiry are to overcome the 
separation between good and right, end and rule, emphasised in some recent 
ethical theories, and to show that judgments of what is good or right are 
not self-authenticating or intuitively self-evident, but always imply a 
reference to a form or way of life judged to be good or right as a whole. 
Moral conduct, in his view, always has three aspects, the pursuit of an end 
or ends, from a motive or motives, according to a rule or rules. But we 
cannot discover what is intrinsically good or ultimately right by the ‘ method 
of isolation ’. Ends are only ‘ really ’ good when they fit into a pattern or 
form of life, and rules are ‘ really’ right when the acts they prescribe fit 
into the form of life in which good ends are realised. A man’s duty is to 
pursue his ends in compliance with the rules and his moral goodness consists 
in a quality of character in virtue of which he does what is right because he 
believes it to be right. ‘The only judgments which seem to be unmediated 
and self-justifying are (1) the judgment that what is required by the way 
of life which is on the whole good is obligatory and (2) the judgment that 
the doing of what is obligatory because it is obligatory is morally good’. 

This general position is persuasively defended by Professor Macbeath 
on its own merits, but his principal concern is to show that it is confirmed 
by the data supplied by the anthropologists. As to the theory, with which 
on the whole I sympathise, there are two questions which I should like to 
put. First, Professor Macbeath appears to think that the ends of endeavour 
are in themselves non-moral ; what makes them moral is their adjustment 
to one another in accordance with the general pattern of life. I find this 
difficult to accept. Consider the analogous case of truth. If particular 
judgments had no truth quality of their own they could not be made true 
by systematic interconnection. Similarly if the components of conduct had 
no moral quality it is hard to see how the whole which they compose could 
acquire that quality. Is it not more likely that each of the major ends of 
endeavour may come to have moral value, if it goes beyond the sheer bio- 
logical needs in which it is rooted and gives rise to an ideal or standard which 
imposes its own requirements? In this way, for example, truth may be 
rooted in the instinct of curiosity, but as an ideal it has a structure of its 
own and demands qualities of character such as disinterestedness and 
detachment which have moral value. Similarly the affections take shape in 
the ideal of love at its best and this again requires qualities of character, 
such as patience, the readiness to give and take and the like, which have 
their own value. From this point of view it seems to me very doubtful 
whether it is self-evident or even true to say that the only thing which is 
morally good is the doing of something obligatory because it is obligatory. 


In the second place, I cannot help feeling that Professor Macbeath 


2Cf. esp. Westermarck, Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1936, ‘ Methods in Social Anthro- 
pology *, and Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political Theory, 1912, 
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works the notion of a form or way of life too hard. Is not this concept too 
vague to afford a test of rightness or goodness? In our own society there 
is not one way of life but several ways of life which often conflict, and I 
suspect this is true of all societies beyond the very simplest. In dealing 
with such a problem as the grounds, if any, on which divorce should be 
allowed, or the degree of inequality in income and property which is morally 
justified, the appeal to a general form of life will surely not take us very far. 
We should have to take into consideration the various ends involved in their 
relations to one another and the effect of the various possible solutions 
on the whole of life. From this point of view the way of life is an ‘ idea of 
reason’ in Kant’s sense, that is a limiting notion which points to an ideal 
which may be approximated to without being reached, rather than an 
immediate test of the goodness of ends or the rightness of actions. 

There remains the question whether Professor Macbeath’s theory receives 
any special support from his analysis of the morality of the simpler societies. 
I think he succeeds in establishing the autonomy of morality and its in- 
dependence of magic and religion. It is worth noting that his views of the 
variable relations between morals and religion are in general much closer 
to those reached by Hobhouse and in another form by Westermarck and 
Carveth Read than to those of anthropologists whom he cites. Further, he 
shows very clearly that certain formal characteristics of morality, such as 
the acceptance of rules because they are believed to be right, are common 
to all societies. Here, however, his neglect of the idea of development leads 
him to read more into this formal similarity than the facts warrant. The 
psychological basis of the feeling of obligation may be very different at 
different levels of development and it is only very slowly that the distinction 
between inner and outer constraint emerges. 

Next, Professor Macbeath makes a good case against certain forms of 
intuitionist theories of ethics which make use of what he calls the method 
of isolation. But in this connection the appeal to the data of primitive 
morality does not seem to me to be of special importance. It needs no 
visit to the Trobriand Islanders or the American Indians to discover that 
such rules as ‘no lying’, ‘ no killing’, ‘no fraud’ cannot be defined with 
sufficient precision or be applied in practice without reference to context 
or situation. That such rules of ordinary morality are not self-evident or 
independent has been shown conclusively by Sidgwick in his discussion of 
common sense morals in the third book of the Methods and by many other 
writers. On the other hand, it is not at all clear that in cases of genuine 
perplexity of conscience much help can be derived either by primitive men 
or ourselves from the vague concept of the general way of life. This becomes 
evident when we consider problems of which there is no agreed solution, 
such as the legitimacy of euthanasia or conscientious objection to military 
service. It is hardly likely that primitive men are better casuists than 
civilised men. The anthropological data suggest that primitive morality 
consists of a body of particular rules to which the individual submits without 
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reducing them to a principle or asking why they are formulated in one way 
and not in another. The anthropologist may discover by reflecting on the 
rules that they are in fact functionally interrelated, but it does not follow 
that the connection is present to the mind of the people concerned. Professor 
Macbeath argues that primitive men cannot take moral rules to be self- 
evident on the ground that if they did so they would see that they were 
universal in scope, i.e. applicable to all men as such, while in fact they are 
always restricted in application to group members. Judging from the wide 
prevalence of group-morality to-day, I should have thought it highly probable 
that to a primitive man the rules that he may not kill a fellow-tribesman 
and that he may kill an outsider would be alike self-evident and that he 
would not be likely to be puzzled about the logical difficulties which worry 
the philosopher. It would seem then that on the question whether ordinary 
moral rules are self-authenticating the data provided by anthropologists 
are not particularly illuminating. 

The most valuable portions of Professor Macbeath’s contribution to 
comparative ethics are those in which he stresses the tentative and experi- 
mental character of morality. He is thus enabled to seek for an explanation 
of the similarities between the moral systems of different peoples by reference 
to common human needs, and to account for the differences by the groping 
character of the efforts that men in different circumstances make to work 
out in detail the ways in which these needs can find satisfaction. This is 
an approach which opens out many lines of fruitful investigation. 


Morris GINSBERG 


London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, IX. 
A SURVEY OF WORK ON KANT, 1945-51 


The years immediately before the war were a period of remarkable 
achievement in the field of Kantian studies. Paton’s definitive commentary 
on the first half of the Critique of Pure Reason was published in 1936, de 
Vleeschauwer’s three volumes on the transcendental deduction (which give 
a lucid conspectus of Kant’s whole philosophical development) between 
1934 and 1937. 1938 saw the completion of the great Berlin Academy 
edition of Kant’s writings and remains, begun over 35 years earlier. It is 
scarcely surprising that progress in the immediate post-war period has 
been less. remarkable. Books and articles on Kant and Kantian subjects 
continue to appear in profusion and, as the following pages will show, the 
variety of impressions made by Kant on his different readers is as great as 
ever. Yet it must be said, particularly as regards work in English, that the 
general level attained has been disappointing. There are still important 
sections of Kant’s major writings, including the Dialectic of the first Critique, 
on which it is impossible to recommend any reliable commentary or informed 
criticism. What is more, the gap between Kantian scholars and exponents 
of the contemporary techniques of logical analysis is far wider than it should 
be, with the result that Kant is still too often dismissed as an obscurantist 
caught in the toils of a false psychologism, when in fact his questions can, 
if we choose, be readily translated into linguistic terms and, in some cases, 
shown to be of strong topical interest. 

In this survey I shall deal with subjects in the following order : I. Texts 
and translations. II. General Books. III. Points in theory of knowledge. 
IV. Ethics and Politics. V. Miscellaneous. There will inevitably be some 
overlap between II and III. 


I. Texts AND TRANSLATIONS.—There are no new important texts of Kant, 
the volumes issued since the war in the Philosophische Bibliothek (now 
published in Hamburg) being reprints of earlier editions. New translations 
into English are confined to Kant’s ethical and political works. 

The Grundlegung has been freshly translated by H. J. Paton and published 
under the somewhat misleading title of The Moral Law (London, [1948] ). 
This is a wholly admirable version, alike in its faithfulness to the original 
and its easy style; it supersedes all others. The translator has added to 
its value by prefacing the text with a 40-page summary of the argument 
and by putting in a few notes on points of interpretation, but has refrained 
from any critical assessment of the work. The Grundlegung has also been 
translated by L. W. Beck along with the Critique of Practical Reason and 
a selection of Kant’s other ethical writings in a volume in the new Chicago 
series of translations (Immanuel Kant: Critique of Practical Reason and 
Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, Chicago, 1949). This volume was 
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designed to replace Abbott’s Kant’s Theory of Ethics, which was then out 
of print but has since been reissued. The selection of works it covers is 
somewhat different from Abbott’s : instead of the extensive passages from 
the Metaphysic of Morals and Religion within the Bounds of mere Reason 
with which Abbott supplemented the second Critique and the Grundlegung, 
we now have the 1764 prize essay on natural theology and morals (in which 
Kant expresses, all too briefly, an ethical view which diverges interestingly 
from that he was later to adopt), the treatise on Perpetual Peace and one or 
two minor essays from the 1780’s. The changes will perhaps enable English 
readers to form a more comprehensive view of Kant’s writings on ethics, 
though it will still be necessary to use Abbott for the omitted passages. I 
should have preferred myself to omit Perpetual Peace, of which several 
versions exist, and put in the 1784 essay on universal history and perhaps 
the advertisement to Kant’s 1765-6 lectures. The translation is a class 
above Abbott’s in point of scholarship and accuracy, but it is inferior to 
it in readibility : it has the virtues and the vices of a good crib. 

It is perhaps worth mention that there are a number of recent translations 
of Kant into French, of which those by J. Gibelin are especially admirable. 
These include treatises which are not available in English at all, such as 
The Conflict of Faculties and the essay on negative quantities, as well as 
others, such as the Critique of Judgment, of which English translations are 
unsatisfactory. 


II. Of GeneraL Works that by Gottfried Martin (Immanuel Kant: On- 
tologie und Wissenschaftslehre, Cologne, 1951) is perhaps the most striking. 
This is a short book which has the virtue, unusual in Kantian literature, of 
making its point succinctly and clearly. The point is that the Critique of 
Pure Reason is misrepresented if it is taken exclusively, or even mainly, as 
a contribution to theory of knowledge. The sources of the Critique are two : 
the new natural science and the old ontology. Because of the first it is 
rightly described as a theory of experience, but because of the second it 
must also be described ‘ at least in an equal degree’ as an attempt to state 
a theory of being. To bring out his point the author proceeds to an ex- 
position of the main themes of the Critique in which the continuity between 
the questions asked by Kant and those posed in the classical philosophical 
tradition, particularly as represented by Leibniz, is stressed. Some interest- 
ing novelties of interpretation emerge, the most striking being that the 
Analytic loses the central importance it has for most readers of the Critique ; 
there are also some important discussions of detailed points, e.g. of Kant’s 
philosophy of mathematics (see III below). Martin’s Kant does not appear 
to have read Hume, a somewhat serious omission, but despite this his book 
succeeds in making the fundamentals of Kant’s thought appear in a light 
which seems authentic as well as new. 

La Métaphysique de Kant, by Roger Daval (Paris, 1951) is at once longer 
and more conventional, though it shares with Martin’s book the virtue of 
clarity. It is sub-titled ‘ Perspectives sur la métaphysique de Kant d’aprés 
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la théorie du schématisme ’, and its central theme is that the problem of 
schematism, despite the brevity with which it is treated in the first Critique, 
is the key problem of Kant’s philosophy. The problem arises, according 
to Daval, from Kant’s sharp separation of understanding and sensibility, 
with the distinction it entailed between the object thought and the object 
given : to bring these two together, ‘ throw a bridge ’ from one to the other, 
was the standing aim of Kant’s thinking. With great learning the author 
follows Kant’s efforts at bridge building from the 1770 Dissertation to the 
Opus Postumum. He has no difficulty in showing that the problem of schem- 
atism was of central importance for Kant (after all the question ‘ can that 
concept be schematised?’ is Kant’s equivalent to Hume’s ‘from what 
impression was that idea derived ?’), but he disappoints in accepting un- 
critically the terms in which Kant posed it. The very fact that Kant’s 
preoccupation with this problem led him in the end to the horrifying non- 
sense of the Opus Postumum (of which Daval gives a full and lucid account) 
shows that something went wrong somewhere ; and in fact it is not difficult 
to show what it was. In speaking of the schema as a ‘ third thing ’ required 
to ‘mediate’ the transition from pure concepts to the manifold of sense 
Kant made a fatal blunder, effectively disguising the novelty and importance 
of the questions he was asking. Given these terms the development from 
the Critique to the ‘ constructivism’ of Kant’s last years was perhaps, as 
Daval contends, inevitable; the question is, however, need Kant have 
accepted them ? 

This and similar problems have clearly never troubled Magdalena Aebi, 
to judge from her vast work Kants Begriindung der ‘ deutschen Philosophie ’ 
(Basel, 1947). It is to Kant’s transcendental logic, she argues, that we must 
go to find the origin of the disastrous tradition in German philosophy, and 
indeed in German thought generally, which makes everything centre in 
and derive from the self; a tradition which, taken over from Kant by his 
idealist successors, is still active in the writings of Husserl, Heidegger and 
the Existentialists. Anxious to destroy this tradition at its source, Dr. 
Aebi devotes her book to a minute and searching examination of the trans- 
cendental deduction, the corner-stone of Kant’s whole philosophy. Her 
conclusion is that the deduction is a complete fraud. It depends, she argues, 
on a shameless ambiguity in the term ‘unity of apperception’, the con- 
sequence of which is that the whole line of thought can be stated in the form 
of a syllogism in Barbara vitiated by quarternio terminorum. Nor is Dr. 
Aebi content to establish this in principle: she harries Kant through no 
less than 500 pages to show that his theories are rotten through and through. 
Dr. Aebi’s learning is impressive ; she is careful with her quotations and 
references, and she states her case clearly if not always succinctly. Yet 
when all is said it is difficult to accept the position from which she starts 
out. She thinks, for instance, that in arguing for the existence of synthetic 
a priort judgments Kant was committing himself to an a priori ontology 
possession of which would afford us knowledge of the world without reference 
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to experience ; the notion that such judgments might be radically different 
in type from empirical statements does not seem to have crossed her mind. 
As for the deduction itself, she spoils what might be a good case by the 
vehemence of her advocacy. It may well be that Kant fails to make his 
main point in this crucial argument; that, establishing that whatever is 
capable of being experienced must fall under some concepts, he nevertheless 
does not show that it must fall under a priori concepts. But this conclusion 
should be reached, if at all, only after sympathetic study of Kant’s text, in 
which every allowance has been made for human vagaries ; it will certainly 
not commend itself after a partisan examination, carried on with the air 
of a prosecuting counsel, such as is undertaken in this book. 

Dr. Aebi’s claim that Kant originated the subjectivist tradition in 
German philosophy is a separate issue, to which she devotes her long intro- 
duction. If this is an historical question she is undoubtedly right in tracing 
the tradition back to Kant, who is accepted as its founder by most of its 
prominent representatives. But if she means, as she seems to do, that 
the seeds of what was to follow were implicit in Kant’s thought, this is a 
much more questionable assertion. For my part, I do not see how anyone 
could read the works of Kant and Hegel, to say nothing of later writers, 
without seeing enormous differences both of temperament and doctrine 
between their authors (compare on this my article ‘ Hegel and Intellectual 
Intuition’ in Mind, vol. LV, 1946). But presumably Dr. Aebi has read 
them and seen no differences. Could it be that her vision is dimmed by 
devotion to a party line ? 

Dr. Aebi’s ideas receive partial confirmation in an interesting if immature 
work by Lucien Goldmann, published in Ziirich in 1945 with the title Mensch, 
Gemeinschaft und Welt in der Philosophie Immanuel Kants (also available 
in French as La Communauté humaine et l’univers chez Kant: Paris, 1948). 
Like other contemporary German writers, the author is anxious to repudiate 
the 19th-century neo-Kantian interpretation of the Critical Philosophy 
which placed primary emphasis on the Aesthetic and Analytic of the first 
Critique, and he rightly calls attention to the many features of Kant’s thought 
which this interpretation overlooked. Among these were his use of the 
concept of unconditioned totality, an idea which plays a large part both 
in the Transcendental Dialectic and, as the notion of the highest good, in 
Kant’s moral philosophy. For Goldmann, Kant’s preoccupation with this 
idea, together with his repeated assertion of its unattainability for human 
beings, is the most significant feature of his philosophy, and he offers a 
sociological interpretation of it. He would have us believe that Kant here 
showed his insight into the limitations of the bourgeois-liberal outlook of 
his time, which was individualistic and atomistic, and that while he was 
not himself able to get beyond these limitations, he nevertheless cleared the 
way for a new philosophy, appropriate to a democratic age, in which Selb- 
stiindigkeit der Teile and Wirklichkeit des Ganzen will both find their place. 
This philosophy is still largely to seek, though Hegel and Marx are both 
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said to have made contributions to it. Whatever the value of this last point, 
it seems clear that Goldmann has, as a Kantian scholar, let his enthusiasm 
run away with his judgment. That Kant made important use of the idea 
of unconditioned totality is one thing; that his whole philosophy was 
organised round this concept quite another. To suggest that it was is at 
best a misleading half-truth. 

Deutung und Darstellung der theoretischen Philosophie Kants, by Felix 
Grayeff (Hamburg, 1951), is described as a commentary on the fundamental 
parts of the Critique of Pure Reason. Convinced that Kant, so far from 
being the inconsequent bungler some critics have seen in him, was a man 
of penetrating intelligence who had thought through the position he set 
out to express, Grayeff argues that the basic ideas of the Critique constitute 
a logical unity and thus that the work must be regarded as a coherent whole. 
In support of his view Grayeff attempts a detailed exposition of the Critique 
as far as the end of the deduction, with an appendix on phenomena and 
noumena. English readers will find the general thesis less novel than German 
ones, and they may well discover, on looking up individual passages, that 
the conciseness with which the author expresses himself is such that they 
have difficulty in following his thought. Clearly, however, the book repre. 
sents the results of a sustained effort to rethink Kant’s position by a writer 
who is at once clear-headed and extremely familiar with the subject, and 
as such it should be a useful addition to Kantian literature. 

It is natural for a German writer to see Kant as, in Martin’s words, 
‘conducting a standing argument with Leibniz’, or again as, for good or 
ill, the founder of ‘German philosophy’ (the phrase is Windelband’s). 
English philosophers, by contrast, still tend to look on him as the successor 
to Locke and Hume and hence, in broad terms, maintain the neo-Kantian 
tradition. This is evident both in T. D. Weldon’s Introduction to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (Oxford, 1945) and in A. H. Smith’s Kantian Studies 
(Oxford, 1947): despite wide divergences in detailed interpretation, they 
agree in giving primary attention to the problems about perception raised 
in the Analytic, and in particular to the issue of ‘ empirical realism’. Wel- 
don’s book, which is based on the idea that Kant’s thought can be understood 
only if we see it in its historical context (because there are no eternal philo- 
sophical problems), has the merit of making a serious attempt to give sub- 
stance to the common charge that the Critique is an attempted philosophical 
justification of Newton. Kant is represented as involved in a difficulty 
which ‘ must be faced by any view which pretends to take seriously the 
investigations of physics and physiology’. Physics postulates a world of 
bodies independent of particular observers, and physiology assumes that 
experiences are determined by such bodies. But ‘if the physicist is right, 
it is a priori impossible for the physiologist to invent a mechanism which 
will enable us to know that he is, and consequently the assumptions of 
physics . . . require to be established or at least rendered intelligible by 
the conception . . . of a spontaneous synthesising understanding ’. Weldon 
declares himself firmly against any ‘simple phenomenalist interpretation ’ 
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of Kant’s position (presumably ‘ phenomenalist ’ is here used in the common, 
as opposed to Kemp-Smithian, sense); A. H. Smith’s Kantian Studies 
develop just such an interpretation and investigate its difficulties. The 
point that troubles their author most is how Kant can consistently claim to 
be both a transcendental idealist and an empirical realist ; his solution is 
that the claim could only be justified if it was allowed that the phenomenal 
world depends on a universal consciousness, of the kind for which indepen- 
dent arguments were put forward in an earlier work of Smith’s, A T'reatise 
on Knowledge (Oxford, 1943). To make his point Smith undertakes detailed 
discussions of the two versions of the Refutation of Idealism, the two 
deductions and the phenomena-noumena chapter. The writing and idiom 
of this close-packed book, frequently reminiscent of the work of H. W. B. 
Joseph, are seldom easy ; the argument, never negligible, is in places per- 
verse, notably when it is contended that by the ‘ something permanent in 
perception’ of the second Refutation Kant was referring to a permanent 
time-order. 

Perhaps I may be permitted at this point to mention my own book 
Reason and Experience (Oxford, 1947). This is not so much a work on Kant 
as an attempt to restate certain Kantian themes and examine them in relation 
to rival doctrines ; it contains, however, a fair number of incidental dis- 
cussions of Kant. The general standpoint adopted is that there is nothing 
in Kant’s theory of knowledge to frighten the intelligent empiricist, but 
on the contrary much to instruct him. The book also contains discussions 
of a number of points at issue between Kant and Hegel. 

An English work which cannot be accused of following conventional 
British academic lines in its approach is Gavin Ardley’s Aquinas and Kant 
(London, 1950). Writing from the point of view of one who blandly accepts 
the eternal truth of Thomistic metaphysics without even feeling called on 
to demonstrate it, Ardley aims to show that, contrary to the common belief, 
‘ what is basic to Kant is not really alien to Aquinas ’. This result is achieved 
by arguing that Kant rightly saw the ‘ categorial’ (i.e. conventional) 
character of scientific knowledge, and thus filled a lacuna in the philosophia 
perennis. For this service he deserves to be called ‘ the fundamental phil- 
osopher of the modern world’. This is not to say, of course, that he got 
everything right : far from that, he went completely off the rails in trying 
to generalise his discovery and eliminate metaphysics as knowledge of the 
real. His error can be accounted for only by his deplorable ignorance of the 
true philosophy. Whether these contentions will commend themselves to 
other followers of the philosophia perennis remains to be seen; it can be 
said at once that they will not commend themselves to followers of Immanuel 
Kant. 

The general standpoint adopted by Ardley is, of course, far more common 
on the Continent than it is in Great Britain. It is further exemplified in 
S. Vanni Rovighi’s Introduzione allo Studio di Kant (Milan, 1951), a com- 
petent textbook which, as well as giving a survey of all sides of Kant’s 
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thought, leaves its readers in no doubt about what they should think he 
got right and what wrong. 

There is space for only a brief mention of Kant et le probléme du temps, 
by Jacques Havet (Paris, 1947), a pleasingly unacademic essay which seeks 
to show that Kant, if not quite a precursor of Existentialism, at least asked 
questions to which an Existentialist turn can readily be given. For those 
who find this approach unattractive as well as unlikely, it should be added 
that the author handles individual points of interpretation with clarity 
and good sense—notably in discussing the question whether or not Kant’s 
transcendental synthesis is to be taken as temporal. Here Havet argues, 
like Bergson, that Kant recognised only a spatialised, public time, though 
the embarrassments of his official doctrine show that he was not wholly 
unaware of the ‘ real’ time in which our own experiencings take place. In 
support of this there is a penetrating criticism of the way in which Kant 
models his account of time in the Aesthetic on his account of space (Havet 
does not notice that time was discussed first in the parallel passage in the 
Dissertation). If in this book what Kant thought and what he should have 
thought are not always clearly separated, the result is even so always read- 
able and often instructive. 


III. Pornts 1n THEoRY OF KNOWLEDGE.—(The order of exposition in this 
section will be roughly that of the Critique of Pure Reason). 

‘Kants Lehre vom analytischen Urteil’ is the subject of an acute dis- 
cussion in the Swedish periodical Theoria (vol. xvii, 1951) by K. Mare- 
Wogau. Kant has the phrase ‘. . . what I really think in my concept of 
the triangle (this is nothing more than the mere definition)’. Elucidating 
this by reference to the account of definition in Kant’s lectures on logic, 
Marc-Wogau shows (1) that in Kant’s view only mathematical concepts 
can be defined in the strict sense, since only in their case can we enumerate 
exhaustively all the constituent ‘marks’; (2) that while it is true that 
Kant recognises something called ‘ exposition ’ as a substitute for definition 
in the case of empirical concepts, he sees that there is necessarily something 
arbitrary about this : my notion of what is necessary to a concept may not 
agree with yours, or even remain constant over a period of time. Yet he 
fails to notice the serious consequences of this for his account of analytic 
judgments ; (3) Kant distinguishes among the ‘ marks ’ of a concept between 
those which are constitutive and those which are derived, and it is essential 
for him to make the distinction if he is to say that, e.g., ‘every triangle has 
three angles’ is analytic. He has, however, no proper account to offer of 
what ‘ derived’ here means, since he defines ‘ logically follows from’ in 
terms of ‘ analytically contained in’. Marc-Wogau produces at the end of 
his article a theory of how a ‘ mark ’ could be said to be analytically contained 
in a concept without being part of its definition, only to add that Kant 
was in no position to accept it. 

Damaging as these observations are to the details of Kant’s view, I 
doubt myself whether they touch the centre of his position. To find out 
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whether a statement is analytic, surely the first thing we have to do is to 
ask who makes it and in what context ; and when we thus transfer attention 
from the abstract form of words (the mysterious ‘sentences’ of which 
philosophers are so fond) to concrete utterances, Marc-Wogau’s difficulties 
about definition disappear. For we can now see that the same set of words 
can be used to make now an analytic, now a synthetic, statement; and 
again, that what is analytic for me can be synthetic for you. Which it is 
will come out from the way we set about defending ourselves if challenged. 
It must be added, however, that Kant himself seems to have had no more 
awareness of these points than his critics. 

Kant’s philosophy of mathematics, often dismissed as wholly untenable, 
has found several recent defenders. Roger Daval (op. cit., pp. 105 ff.) in- 
cludes in his chapter on the schematisation of mathematical concepts a 
detailed criticism of the well-known article of Couturat. Ernst Cassirer, 
reviewing developments in mathematics during the period 1830-1930 in 
his Problem of Knowledge (New Haven, 1950) holds that Kant’s fundamental 
ideas on the subject have been vindicated. But the most penetrating contri- 
bution in this field is that of Gottfried Martin. In a discussion primarily 
concerned with geometry (op. cit., pp. 24 ff.) he makes two main points. 
First, that when Kant said that geometrical statements were synthetic 
his case rested on his recognition of the axiomatic character of the science. 
Leibniz thought the propositions of geometry were analytic because he 
supposed, falsely, that they could all be deduced from the original definitions 
by means of the principle of contradiction ; in his view geometrical axioms 
were merely propositions which had yet to be proved. Kant grasped that 
independent axioms are indispensable for geometry, and in so doing cleared 
the way for non-Euclidean geometries, which for him were logically possible 
though for Leibniz they were not. Turning to the more difficult doctrine of 
the need for geometrical concepts to be capable of ‘ construction ’, Martin 
argues that we should not take this term to signify an additional means of 
proof, but rather as something’ whose modern parallel is the demand of 
intuitionist mathematicians that a proof be accepted only if it is direct. 
Kant was wrong in limiting the field of geometry as he did, for it now seems 
that non-Euclidean geometries too are ‘in a certain way’ capable of being 
constructed (pp. 33-4) ; but this does not affect his main point. 

While admiring the ingenuity of this parallel, one may nevertheless 
wonder whether Martin does not do more than justice to Kant’s relatively 
crude thought on these matters. Kant held (Critique, B 268) that the idea 
of a figure enclosed within two straight lines, while not self-contradictory, 
was geometrically useless because no such figure could be constructed in 
space, i.e. (I suppose) because it could not be drawn or imagined. Martin 
will have to show what there is in common between this sense of construction 
and that in which, in his view, non-Euclidean geometries are capable of 
construction before his defence of Kant will carry conviction. 
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The subject of schematism is discussed, apart from Daval’s book, in 
two articles by British writers. T. D. Weldon (‘Schematism’, P.A.S., 
1947-8, pp. 139 ff.), who begins by saying that his paper is not a piece of 
Kantian exegesis, connects schematism generally with the process of dating 
events relatively to one another in a universal time-order. He then argues, 
somewhat mysteriously, that the use of empirical schemata is illustrated 
in the ‘ quasi-pictorial entertaining of possibilities ’ involved in e.g. planning 
a journey or contemplating a move in a game. As for pure schemata, Kant 
says they can never be reduced to an image, and Weldon suggests that we 
should think of them ‘ not as particulars, but systems. Newtonian physics 
and quantum physics both exemplify them’. He adds, however, that it is 
hard to say whether Kant fully realised this. G. J. Warnock (‘ Concepts 
and Schematism ’, Analysis, vol. ix, pp. 77 ff., April 1949) makes a different 
approach. Connecting the question of schematism, rightly in my view, with 
the question what it is to have a certain concept, he first discusses this in 
general terms, concluding that it is to be able to apply the word or words 
which stand for the concept. Turning to Kant’s doctrine, he suggests that 
his problem ‘how can pure concepts be applied to appearances?’ might 
perhaps be understood as ‘how do we learn to use words for which the 
complete conditions of their correct use cannot be exhibited by the act (or 
any sequence of acts) of pointing to something that we intuit?’. Kant 
seems to have thought, Warnock adds, that in such cases (‘ cause’ and 
‘possible’ would be examples) I ‘ must learn a rule for constructing in 
imagination some sort of model which illustrates, or is an imagined case 
of, what the concept applies to’. But if that was his view, he concludes, 
it could not possibly solve the problem, for if I know how to construct the 
required model I already know how to use the word in question. 

On this two comments can be made. (1) Kant’s problem is not that of 
how we learn to use words of a certain highly abstract type but, in this 
language, how we find a use for such words. He is worried about the possi- 
bility that they might not have a use at all, except in empty talk. Historically 
the doctrine of schematism develops out of Kant’s suspicion, clearly put 
in his letters, that pure intellectual concepts might be entirely without 
application. (2) Kant’s solution can scarcely be what Warnock says it is, 
in view of the fact that the analogon of a schema, which is all that can be 
provided in the case of ideas of reason, takes the form of a model in which 
the idea is, as it were, given concrete shape. The schema of a category is 
supposed to be something better than this. But I confess that I cannot 
discover in Kant a clear account of what it is: all that seems clear is the 
general doctrine that we cannot be said to have an idea unless we know 
how to apply it (being able to give a verbal definition is not enough). Inci- 
dentally, this shows the inadequacy of the view that we know the meaning 
of a word when we know how to use it. There are many occasions on which 
people know how to use the appropriate words and yet do not manage to 
say anything by them; in some metaphysical disputes, for example, or 
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when pretentious persons talk in a quasi-technical way about wine. 

Kant’s views on the nature of the self and of self-knowledge have acquired 
fresh interest as a result of recent philosophical developments ; a full-scale 
study of them could now be highly illuminating. Such a study would have 
to take account of some interesting remarks by T. D. Weldon in the Intro. 
duction above referred to (pp. 150 ff.). Weldon asks the question : what, 
in Kant’s view, is the special content of inner sense? The obvious answer 
might seem to be such things as feelings and decisions. But these, Weldon 
thinks, were ruled out by Kant’s acceptance of the old psychological trich- 
otomy of cognition, affection and conation, the basis of the division of the 
three Critiques: a toothache, for Kant, was a matter of feeling pure and 
simple, something which did not point beyond itself and so could not be 
used as a basis for self-knowledge. Similarly with decisions, which concern 
action, not cognition. What then is left as a possible content for inner 
sense ? Weldon answers (and believes that Kant accepted the answer from 
Tetens, the contemporary psychologist he admired): second-order per- 
ceptions. I perceive a physical object, and what I perceive belongs to outer 
sense. But I may also perceive that I am, or rather just have been, perceiving. 
This second perception belongs wholly to inner sense, and it is perceptions 
of this sort which constitute its peculiar content. 

It will be observed that on this interpretation Kant is made to agree 
with Professor Ryle in confining introspection to ‘ retrospection ’, i.e. to 
the awareness of past acts of awareness. But it is by no means certain that 
the interpretation is correct. Is it, for example, clear that Kant thought 
feelings, etc., could never be used as material for self-knowledge ? Despite 
Ryle, many people draw conclusions about their character from their im- 
mediate mental reactions, and Kant would have to explain how this is 
possible. Again, what of other possible constituents of the special content 
of inner sense, such as dream- and memory-images? A full-scale investiga- 
tion of Kant’s doctrine would have to consider these questions, together 
with the importance for self-knowledge of the notion of apperception. Here 
again the issue can be put by comparing Kant with Ryle, if we ask what 
difference of principle, if any, there is between Kant’s account of the ‘I 
think’ and Ryle’s doctrine of the ‘systematic elusiveness’ of the word 
‘I’. Is Ryle merely repeating Kant’s point in linguistic and logical as 
opposed to quasi-psychological terms? I suspect myself that he is, but 
cannot argue the point here. For arguments which would tell on the other 
side see Havet, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 


IV. Eruics anv Po.irics.—In the field of ethics primary attention must 
go to H. J. Paton’s The Categorical Imperative (London, [1947]), which is 
in effect a detailed study of the Grundlegung. In expounding this text 
Paton shows once more the qualities which gave such distinction to his 
work on the first Critique : the closest attention to detail, a tireless pursuit 
of internal parallels, a rigid determination to elucidate what Kant actually 
said rather than what he might or should have said, Few scholars in any 
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country command a comparable knowledge of Kant’s writings, and few 
have made such sustained and (it should be added) successful efforts to 
explain his doctrines in detail. As might be expected, a number of common 
mistakes in interpretation (among them the familiar charge that Kant 
thought doing one’s duty must always be unpleasant) are definitively cleared 
up in the present book, which everywhere presents the reader with clear-cut 
comment well supported by textual references. There are three principal 
novelties of interpretation. First, it is argued that good and not right or 
ought is the primary ethical concept for Kant. This will surprise those who 
see Kant’s ethics as the type of a deontological theory, and accept his ap- 
proach from common moral judgments, which normally take the form of 
‘ought’ statements ; it derives support, however, from the reflection that 
for Kant a perfectly rational being could be said to be good though not to 
do what he ought. Secondly, particular stress is laid on Kant’s use of the 
notion of practical reason, a point which brings his theories interestingly 
into line with the results of some recent discussions (in particular with the 
doctrine of ‘knowing how’). Unfortunately not much light is thrown on 
this important but nonetheless obscure notion. Thirdly, there is an elaborate 
analysis of the different formulations of the categorical imperative, leading 
to an attempt to answer the charge that Kant’s ethical system is formalistic 
by arguing that his central idea, by reference to which he thought we should 
decide what to do, was that of a ‘systematic harmony of purposes’. In 
Paton’s view Kant’s teaching was that we should aim at such harmony 
both internally in our own actions and between our own actions and those 
of others. That Kant had some such notion is clear from his other writings 
(a particularly striking passage which Paton does not mention is to be 
found in his Lectures on Ethics, ed. Menzer, pp. 21-2; E. T., p. 17). Yet 
it is, to say the least, scarcely very explicit in the Grundlegung, where the 
test of the universalisation of maxims is presented as if from it alone we 
could discover, if not what we ought to do, at least what we ought not to 
do. Paton himself finds it ‘ surprising’ (p. 141) that Kant apparently holds 
the first formula of the categorical imperative to be the strictest and most 
authentic ; and this suggests that there is a side of Kant’s thought which 
his commentary has not sufficiently brought out. 

This verdict would certainly be endorsed by A. E. Teale, whose Kantian 
Ethics (London, 1951) embodies a reading of the Grundlegung widely at 
variance with Paton’s. Kant, according to Teale, divined the true nature 
of moral judgment in the 1760’s when he saw its similarity to aesthetic 
judgment ; while from the same period his ‘ principal concern’ in morals 
was ‘ to clarify for himself, and to help others to understand, the real import 
of the Christian doctrine of perfection’. But he later became obsessed with 
the quasi-legal notion of the moral law, which dominates his mature writings 
on ethics and is responsible for the dissatisfaction most people feel on reading 
them, though his earlier insight was not altogether lost. This interpretation 
provides something like a ‘ patchwork theory’ of the Grundlegung, similar 
to the Vaihinger-Adickes reading of the first Critique, except that Kant is 
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here represented as, so to speak, struggling into error instead of struggling 
out of it. Obviously the first requirement in assessing it is to test its his- 
torical accuracy. Here it must be said that the evidence that Kant’s thought 
was originally on what Teale thinks to be the right lines is at best thin. 
So far as I can see, he relies on a single passage in the Prize Essay for the 
alleged concern with the Christian doctrine of perfection, and even this 
can be interpreted without any such reference (as saying merely that the 
primary formal rule, in its positive form, is ‘Do the best you can’). Again, 
while there is much evidence to show that in the 1760’s Kant saw important 
parallels between moral questions and questions of taste, there is nothing 
to prove that at this period he had any inkling of his later theory of aesthetic 
judgment as being regular without being based on a rule, the theory Teale 
thinks he should have held (and indeed did hold) for moral judgment too. 
Nor is Teale’s scholarship impeccable when he comes to expound Kant’s 
mature ethical writings, as Paton has shown conclusively in a review in the 
Philosophical Quarterly (January, 1952). Nevertheless his book, written 
in an easy, flowing style, is interesting even when it fails to convince. Inci- 
dentally, it raises a point of independent philosophical importance in its 
criticism of Kant’s supposed legalism : if a man does what he thinks right, 
must there always be some general rule under which his conduct falls? 
Teale, like the early Hegel, wants to answer this question in the negative : 
the moral man, in his view, is not to be bound by ‘ abstract ’ rules, though 
this is not to say that his conduct will be irrational. A man can (in one sense) 
be better than he ought to be, and is when he is truly moral. The trouble 
about this repudiation of moral rules is to prevent it going too far. It is 
one thing to reject particular moral rules, another to reject moral rules 
altogether. I should have thought myself that there is a good case for saying 
that even when we repudiate accepted moral principles we automatically 
set up alternative standards ; for in saying in a moral context ‘I must act 
now thus’ I surely imply that if I were ever to be placed in the same sort 
of position again, I should feel it right to act in the same sort of way. But 
this is perhaps too large a question for discussion here. 

A robust defence of Kant’s central position tn ethics is given in a short 
but difficult, because highly concentrated, article by J. Ebbinghaus published 
in Studium Generale for December 1948 with the title ‘ Deutung und Miss- 
deutung des kategorischen Imperativs’. Ebbinghaus argues first that 
Kant’s ethics are formal not in the sense that they abstract from all the 
content of duty but because they ‘abstract from all the material of the will, 
ie. from all ends. Charges like that of Dewey (in German Philosophy and 
Politics) that Kant’s position leads inevitably to the view that it does not 
matter what we do so long as we do it as a matter of duty are hence dismissed 
as absurd. Secondly, Ebbinghaus considers the common complaint that 
Kant made an illicit appeal to self-interest in the examples he brings forward 
to illustrate the various formulae of the categorical imperative. Dismissing 
the common interpretations of these passages Ebbinghaus tries to show that 
Kant’s explicit view here can be defended : the prosperous man, for instance, 
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who refuses to help others is, he says, involved in genuine logical inconsis- 
tency. Unfortunately Ebbinghaus does not make clear just what is in- 
consistent with what in the case in question, nor does he discuss the general 
issue of the relevance of logical considerations to questions of right and 
wrong. 

L. W. Beck’s introduction to his translation of the Critique of Practical 
Reason (see I above) is mainly concerned to relate Kant’s writings on moral 
philosophy to his philosophical system as a whole, a task which it carries 
out sensibly and accurately if not in a very exciting manner. In addition, 
some aspects of the ethical doctrines themselves are considered, though a 
number of the more important cruces, including the value to be attached 
to the universalisation test, are passed over in silence. 

I have noticed little on Kant’s political philosophy apart from the curi- 
ously named Jnevitable Peace by C. J. Friedrich (Harvard, 1948). Convinced 
that Kant’s political thought has not had the attention it deserves, holding 
indeed (though without any attempt at justification) that ‘ Kant’s whole 
system is much more closely related to his basic political outlook and his 
sense of the broad revolutionary developments of his time than has com- 
monly been assumed ’, Friedrich has made it the subject of a series of studies 
in which, apart from the proposal about perpetual peace itself, such themes 
as the Kantian philosophy of history, Kant’s relation to the natural law 
tradition and the contrast between the Kantian and Marxist approaches 
to politics are explored. The notes attest the author’s wide knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, but the quality of the work is all the same dis- 
appointing : the analysis is often superficial and the treatment discursive, 
too many hares being chased at once. A good feature of the book (which 
includes a translation of Perpetual Peace as an appendix) is the insistence 
that, in this field as in others, posterity has been too inclined to look at 
Kant through Hegelian eyes. If the Kant who emerges from these pages 
is a little too American in his zeal for republicanism and democracy, the 
picture serves to emphasise the important truth that Kant’s place in politics 
is firmly in the liberal tradition. In this respect at any rate it is a little hard 
to accuse him of having founded ‘ German philosophy ’. 


V. MisceLtLANngEous. In this final section I deal summarily with work on 
a variety of topics. 

One of the most intriguing of Kant’s pre-critical works, the 7’rdéume 
eines Geistersehers, is the subject of a lively discussion in a paper contributed 
by C. D. Broad to the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
(‘Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research’; S.P.R. Proceedings, July 
1951 ; reprinted in Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research: Selected 
Essays, London, 1953). Starting with an historical section in which he 
points out, but does not account for, the puzzling contrast between the 
rather contemptuous attitude to Swedenborg shown in the 7'rdéwme and the 
much more open-minded approach of the earlier letter to Charlotte von 
Knobloch, Broad goes on to give a clear analysis of the arguments of Kant’s 
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essay, which he is inclined to rate highly. He concludes that, appearances 
notwithstanding, Kant’s final position on the subject was completely ag- 
nostic : while advising his readers to ignore the hypothesis of the spirit- 
world, he does not dismiss it as wholly without foundation. Broad does not 
mention in this connection the passage in the Critique of Pure Reason (B 
270, A 222-3) in which telepathy and precognition are described as ‘ con- 
cepts whose possibility is quite groundless, as it cannot be based on experience 
and its known laws’. The context of this suggests that in 1781, at any rate, 
Kant was less agnostic than Broad thinks he was in 1766, though of course 
the possibility in question is not logical but real. 

Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, by Ernst Cassirer (Princeton, 1945) consists of 
two essays tracing Kant’s relations with the other writers named in the 
title. The first and longer considers the paradox of Kant’s high estimate 
of Rousseau, in view of their enormous differences of temperament, and 
points out briefly features of Rousseau’s character and opinions which made 
that estimate possible. Among these were (i) his independence of mind ; 
(ii) his theory of law and of the state ; (iii) the fact that, despite his feelings 
for nature, moral considerations were at the basis of his religious views. 
Of these point (ii) is clearly the most intriguing. Cassirer develops it by 
showing how, for Rousseau, law, ‘ this heavenly voice that dictates to each 
citizen the precepts of public reason, and teaches him to act in accordance 
with the maxims of his own judgment, and not to be in contradiction with 
himself’, solves the problem of the ‘social bond’ which is central in his 
political philosophy ; the parallel with Kant’s ethics is obvious. It is a pity 
that Cassirer did not take it further and consider the bearing of Rousseau’s 
ideas on the notion of the kingdom of ends. 

In Defence of Reason, a collection of essays by H. J. Paton (London, 
1951), includes six contributions on explicitly Kantian themes. Five of 
these are reprints of previously published papers, ranging in date from 1930 
to 1944; it will be most useful to have these in a single volume. The 
sixth paper is a straightforward exposition of Kant’s views on international 
law. 

G. A. Schrader’s article ‘ Kant’s presumed repudiation of the ‘“ moral 
argument ”’ in the Opus Postumum’ (Philosophy, vol. xxvi, 1951) criticises 
Adickes’ view that in this work Kant abandoned the moral argument for 
God’s existence in favour of a personal and subjective religious faith. As 
Schrader points out, any such change would constitute ‘ a startling develop- 
ment in Kant’s thought ’, involving as it would ‘ the acceptance of a principle 
which Kant had insistently denounced as schwéarmerisch’. In fact, however, 
he has no difficulty in showing that Adickes was mistaken in seeing evidence 
for it in the Opus Postumum: the passages on which he relied can all be 
interpreted in a way consistent with Kant’s published writings. 


W. H, WatsH 


Merton College, Oxford. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of Aristotle. By D. J. ALLAN. (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. Home 
University Library. 1952. Pp. 220. Price 6s). 


At Padua towards the end of the sixteenth century Aristotelian scholarship reached 
its peak, but Aristotle’s authority was moribund; the comment of Zabarella and 
Pacius was in essence a funeral oration—whether or not they spoke it over the ashes of 
a phoenix. In Oxford, history appears to be repeating itself on a smaller scale. The 
modern British philosopher approaches Plato and Aristotle, if they take his fancy at 
all, as a man searching for a few wise saws and modern instances. He is less a scholar 
than a scavenger, a sparrow pecking at horse dung for the occasional oat. Yet the 
Oxford tradition of Aristotelian studies is still alive. Mr. Allan, who has carried it from 
Oxford to Edinburgh, is widely and deeply versed in his subject. His brief book both 
reflects on every page the considered judgment of a scholar and presents a clear outline 
to the layman without classical training for whom he intends it. Moreover, it is admir- 
ably written. ; 

The author sets out to expound the main Aristotelian doctrines with reference to 
the circumstances in which they were formed. Towards the extreme view that Aristotle 
moved steadily all his life along the road from Platonism to positivism he adopts and, 
I think, justifies a fairly conservative attitude, but he naturally and rightly uses the 
researches of Jaeger and his school to exhibit the early transition from Plato. The 
recovered fragments of the De Philosophia provide him with an excellent bridge, though 
the result is perhaps a little too much emphasis on theology. When Plato and Aristotle 
talk of God and gods one should always ask oneself how far Plato may be speaking as 
a conscious mythologist, and, again, how far Aristotle is really thinking as a theist, 
how far as a metaphysician. 

Mr. Allan guides the inexpert reader most competently through physics, first philo- 
sophy, formal logic, theory of knowledge, and ethics. He touches briefly on politics 
and rhetoric, but regretfully—and seeing for whom he writes one wonders whether 
he was well advised—omits any survey of Aristotle’s Poetics. He expounds, as he 
says, no novel thesis, but he comments interestingly on what takes the place of rhetoric 
in the modern world (p. 201), and his remark (p. 205) that Croce and Collingwood have 
ignored the historical researches of the Lyceum into physics, mathematics, and medicine 
and have unjustly confined the idea of historical research in the ancient world to the 
political sphere, is most pertinent. 

It only remains to note a few passages in which Mr. Allan’s emphases rather than 
his judgments may be questioned. 

Surely the distinction which Aristotle draws between things which can and things 
which cannot be otherwise is not, as is suggested on p. 48, a difference between degrees 
of truth rather than between provinces of study. Do not both Plato and Aristotle 
attempt to keep these differences correlative ? Can there, again, be any doubt that, 
consistently or not, Aristotle does in Met. Z conclude that the true substance is the 
infima species ?- 

Mr. Allan seems to underestimate the importance and the extent of the ‘mean’ 
doctrine in Aristotle’s thinking. He makes no mention of it in connection with sense- 
perception. He might have made it clear that, though in the moral sphere the ‘ mean ’ 
defines only virtue of character and not practical wisdom, Aristotle yet regards this 
equipoise of contraries as characteristic of all ‘ right ’ psychical activity—even, I think, 
of all natural structure and process which is as it should be. If Aristotle often fails 
to exhibit the mean convincingly in particular virtues of character as he analyses and 
classifies them, it may well be that his analysis is sometimes faulty rather than that 
the doctrine of the mean is unsound. That doctrine is after all only the general Greek 
notion of emmetria which Aristotle develops in ethics by analogy from health and 
from techne. It certainly has nothing whatever to do with compromise, as Mr. Allan 
seems almost (p. 203) to suggest that it has. 

Aristotle, according to Mr. Allan (p. 175), seems barely conscious that the freedom 
of the will presents any problem. One would, however, have thought that, taken to- 
gether with EN. III, 1-5, the passage in Met. 10 beginning, ‘ As in a household the 
freemen are least at liberty to act at random ’, shows Aristotle well aware of the prima 
facie dilemma which arises when freedom and caprice are compared. 

It might, lastly, be doubted whether the Western scholastics were always better 
interpreters of Aristotle than the Arabs (p. 207). Was St. Thomas always right where 
he disagreed with Averroes ? 

G. R. G. Mure 
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Sr. THomMaAs Aquinas : Philosophical Texts. Selected and translated by THomas Giipy. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xxiv + 405. Price 12s 6d). 


There was room for a book of this sort ; for the only other handy selection of extracts 
from St. Thomas in English can scarcely be called adequate. After a brief but competent 
introduction Fr. Gilby sets out his material in the general order of the Summa Theo- 
logica, omitting what belongs to revelation rather than philosophy proper. It is a well 
produced volume, and reasonably priced : and the attentive reader, knowing little or 
nothing of St. Thomas, could not fail to gain a serviceable conspectus of Thomism and 
an admiration for its breadth and penetration, while the student of Aquinas would 
probably be grateful for many unfamiliar references, since Fr. Gilby has brought the 
whole corpus of the saint’s works under contribution. 

But the execution of an admirable plan betrays some uncertainty of intention. 
Philosophical Texts suggests selected passages of argument ; and we get a great number 
of these, and are thankful; but we would like more, and we could have more were 
not so much space taken by ‘ texts’ in a more popular acceptation, by apophthegms, 
Great Thoughts, ‘ Wayside Pulpitisms ’, many of which seem (a) jejune, (}) irrelevant, 
(c) obscure or misleading as torn from their context, (d) at times deriving what force 
they appear to have from sheer misinterpretation. Here are a few examples from 
many, under their heads of condemnation : (a) Extract 58. ‘ To strive for an end that 
cannot be secured is futile’. 35. ‘ Mistakes are made on two counts: an argument is 
either based on error or incorrectly developed *. 922. ‘ Prophets do not speak of their 
own will’. (This is under the head of ‘Superhuman Virtues’). (b) 174. ‘ The art of 
sailing governs the art of shipbuilding’. (Under the Fifth Way, the argument from 
final causes). 226. (The Nature of God, Goodness and Beauty) ‘ Sense acts best when 
bent on its most congenial object’. (This might fall under (a) ). (c) 675. ‘ All fear 
springs from love. Ordered love is included in every virtue, disordered love in every 
vice’. 779. ‘It is foolish to say that someone deserves what he cannot avoid’. (d) 
733. ‘ Knower and known are one’. (This under the head of Happiness : the reference 
of the passage is epistemological). 888. ‘ Malice consists in emptiness’. (Malitia in 
non esse consistit. This under Virtues !). Lastly, one which falls under all these sections : 
3. (Science and Wisdom) ‘ Song is the leap of mind in the eternal breaking out into 
sound ’, 

Many longer passages also seem redundant or irrelevant : for example the passages 
from c. Gentiles, the Compendium, and various opuscula on the Prima Via (123-130) 
do not add much to the treatment (122) in 8.7’. (Here, as elsewhere, one suspects, the 
editor has been seduced by a laudable desire to escape from too close confinement to 
S.T. and ¢.G.). And it is hard to believe that Thomas’s Inaugural at Paris (516) is 
worth 5 pages in a book of this sort. 

Gilby apologizes (in the strict sense) for his translations by quoting from c. Errores 
Graecorum : ‘ The translator’s task is to keep the meaning while changing the turn of 
speech. A word-for-word version is unsuitable ’. One would not cavil at this principle, 
but the application is not always happy, nor is it consistent. This is perhaps due in 
part to an ambiguity akin to that aiready remarked. The editor seems to be uncertain 
whom he is addressing. Sometimes we get Thomas in modern dress for the General 
Reader, and mel becomes ‘ candy ’ (with an eye to O.U.P.’s New York branch ?) and 
virtutem naturae et virtutem morbi ‘the pathology of organisms’; and there are some, 
no doubt, who will be gratified by the modernity of ‘existential’ (secundum suum esse, 
207), though it does not appear to convey St. Thomas’s meaning : and, one may suppose, 
the same readers will approve ‘ drift towards nothingness ’ and ‘ sagging to nothingness’. 
But what will the poor things make of the dog-like devotion to such literal scholasticisms 
as the almost invariable ‘ species’ to translate species, which often means something 
quite remote from the normal English sense (e.g. 653, 654); or ‘ proper’ for proprius 
(particular) ; ‘ principle ’ for principium (origin); ‘ habit’ for habitus (e.g. 695, * Free- 
dom is not a habit but a faculty’); ‘ intelligible’ for intelligibilis (e.g. 323 ad fin, 
‘ Effects preexist in the divine mind in an intelligible manner ’) ? 

It is to be regretted that these instances could be multiplied. Over and over again 
the Latin has to be consulted to discover the meaning of such outpourings as (431) 
‘The fineness of the idiosyncracies of created things within the pattern they make is 
missed by labouring the point that secondary causes are responsible for the variety, 
and they cannot match the simplicity of the first cause’. Gilby has certain oddities 
of his own (unless they are the patois of a sect with which I am unfamiliar). The oddest, 
to me, is the use of ‘ meaning ’ or ‘ pure meaning’ in such statements as (among many) 
‘Contingent events cannot be resolved into pure meanings’ (19). ‘ Horses as pure 
meanings appearing in sensation’ (51). ‘The pure meaning of essence would persist 
if all created beings were wiped out’ (157. And this purports to translate remanes 
absoluta consideratio senarii prout abstrahit a quolibet esse ; and what in any event is 
its relevance to the context—the Quarta Via—taxes my wits). 

Henry BETTENSON 
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Cartesian Studies. By A. G. A. Batz. (New York : Columbia University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. viii + 328. Price $4.50 or 30s). 


This is a collection of articles on selected philosophers and scientists contemporary 
with Descartes and includes both followers and opponents. In addition there are two 
essays comparing the views of Thomas Aquinas and Descartes. All the essays have 
previously been published in philosophical journals during the last thirty years. Many 
of the authors expounded are writers whose works would be unattainable in most 
libraries in this country, e.g. Cordemoy, de la Chambre, Louis de la Forge, and, apart 
from Clerselier and Clauberg, I have not been able to consult the original works of the 
Cartesian writers with whom Professor Balz deals. I shall, in consequence, confine 
myself to making general comments. 

First, the essays are studies in the history of ideas and show how Descartes’s stress 
on the composite dualism of man’s nature was received by his contemporaries. They 
are not attempts by Dr. Balz to solve the problems presented by Descartes. He con- 
tents himself with showing how his contemporaries and immediate successors attempted 
to do this. The topics all have a modern (present-day) ring: ‘ Do animals think ?’ ; 
‘ Are men also machines ?’; ‘ What is the relation between the body and the mind ? ’. 
Second, some, at least of Descartes’s contemporaries, e.g. Sorbiére (1615-1670) and 
Cordemoy (1600-1684) grasped what many modern writers forget, namely that Des- 
cartes’s prime interest was in the methodology of the sciences and that his mechanism 
followed because of his views as to what that method should be; and science, for him, 
was physics. It follows that a new view of the method of the physicist would alter 
the problems, and so would a denial of the validity of the physicists’ method of approach, 
supposing that the method remained unaltered. In short, the traditional body-mind 
problem cannot be solved on Descartes’s presuppositions. It arises from these presup- 
positions. Next, the essays make it abundantly clear that even in the late 17th century 
the theological implications of the new ideas were, for the most part, taken very seriously 
indeed. Reason had to make its peace with Faith. We shall always talk rubbish about 
Descartes’s dualism unless we recognise this fact. It is easier for us to get away from 
the theological implications, easier, but still hard; it was almost impossible in the 
17th century. Hence what looks like nonsense to us was saved by the sincerely held 
views about man’s finitude, God’s infinity and his benevolence. ‘ Composition’ was 
for an end which was ultimately willed and understood. The ‘ ghost in the machine ’ 
is just outrageously bad history. 

So much for Descartes’s contemporaries. But Dr. Balz wishes to trace Cartesianism 
back to Scholasticism, and in two long essays he argues that St. Thomas and Descartes 
were, despite their apparent differences, really preaching the same doctrines. This 
seems to be plainly false. It is true that both stressed man’s unity, both also stressed 
the importance of man’s intellect, but the unity was a different sort of unity and the 
relation of the intellect to the other aspects of man’s nature differed in consequence. 
Perhaps, in the end, the difference is logical. For Descartes, the soul was not the ‘ form ’ 
of the body. In modern parlance, he did not talk that way. But to elaborate the point 
would raise the whole question as to what philosophers are doing. Dr. Balz does not 
raise that question and I think that he should have done so. I think that these two 
essays are bad, or at least perverse. 

Is the book worth reading ? Yes. It enables us to see some of our modern problems 
in a better perspective ; it is good history ; it might even make those who talk about 
Descartes (and which teacher of philosophy can avoid this ?) talk more truly .. . I 
nearly wrote ‘ sensibly ’. 

J. N. Wricur 


Studien zum Wandel der Kantauffassung. By Woureane Rirzev. (Meisenheim : West- 
kulturverlag Anton Hain. 1952. Pp. 134. Price DM 9.80). 


The author assumes dogmatically that the Critique of Pure Reason can provide a 
consistent philosophy only if we eliminate the Thing-in-itself. From this standpoint 
he expounds four German commentators—Riehl, Cohen, Max Wundt, and Bauch— 
and assigns the palm to Bauch for having transmogrified Kant most successfully into 
a so-called ‘ idealist ’. Those who do not share his assumption will find the book of 
limited interest, but may be attracted—though this is far from the author’s intention 
—to Max Wundt and his more balanced interpretation of the Critical Philosophy. 

The style is heavy but not unintelligible. Long sentences are laden with abstract 
nouns removed as far as possible from their articles ; and there are too many exclama- 
tion marks intended apparently to suggest either that the author is very clever or the 
subjects of his criticism very stupid. 

H, J. Paton 
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Espiritu de la filosofia inglesa. By Luis Farrt. (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 
1952. Pp. 142). 


Sefior Farré has sought to elucidate the spirit of the English people by means of a 
study of thinkers from Duns Scotus to Moore, Russell and Whitehead. His panorama, 
which takes in not only technical philosophers but men like Newman and Darwin, is 
intended not to give a detailed exposition of philosophical systems but rather to bring 
out aspects of systems and doctrines already known which reveal the English spirit. 
The approachability of English philosophers impresses him, the friendly manner in 
which they invite the reader to think instead of taking it upon them to convince 
him at all costs, and their combination of simplicity with profundity learnt from a 
study of Greek and Latin classics in the original. He applauds the way in which they 
maintain contact with reality, the attention paid to human life in its entirety, and 
the importance attached to freedom and the individual. The hero of the book is 
Locke, with his firm doctrine of toleration and his wide interests as a theologian, a 
politician, an economist, an educator and a philosopher. 

This is a lively work, which trounces the popular Latin-American idea of the English 
as crude utilitarians and materialists and over here would be a corrective to the dis- 
tortions brought on by academic preoccupations with prescribed authors and passages. 
Yet it tends to exaggerate the value as well as the human character of the philosophies 
handled. Granted, for instance, the greatness of the Victorian Age, and granted even 
that J. S. Mill is the most representative philosopher of the nineteenth century, it is 
nevertheless far-fetched to discern this greatness in Mill’s thought. It was due to ideals 
such as fair play and the team spirit rather than to the bureaucrat’s statistical ideal of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, tempered with a doctrine of individual 
liberty. 

The philosophy that epitomizes the spirit of a people is the philosophy on which 
they act, and this need not be propounded or expounded by professional thinkers. 
Sefior Farré declares that the English people expressed the rights of the individual in 
practice, with Magna Carta, even before they haltingly uttered their philosophical 
theses, but yet he has hardly appreciated that in England, as in Ancient Rome, the 
professional thinkers have never adequately set forth the traditional ideas and ideals 
effectively animating their countrymen. 

A. MacC, ARMSTRONG 


Philosophies of India. By Hernricu Zimmer. Edited by JosEpH CAMPBELL. (New 
York : Pantheon Books. Bollingen Series xxvi. 1951. Pp. xviii + 687. Price 
$6.00). 


This volume, by a former Professor of Indian studies at Heidelberg who died in 
America in 1943, is surely one of the most readable books on Oriental philosophy ever 
written in English. It owes its quality, I think, partly to Dr. Zimmer's firm adherence 
to Western values, and partly to the fact that, through a deep and genial humanity, 
Dr. Zimmer achieves an intuitive grasp of his subject usually denied to Western thinkers, 
however erudite. The result is not a mere textbook of Indian thought, but an essay 
in world civilisation. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One is introductory, and contains an 
interesting exposition of the relationships between Eastern and Western philosophy. 
Dr. Zimmer suggests—rightly, I think—that a study of Indian and other Oriental philo- 
sophy may yet rescue Western philosophy from its present parochial preoccupations. 
There is also an account of the basic principles of Indian philosophical thinking. One 
is struck by certain parallels with early Greek thought. 

The rest of the book is divided between ‘The Philosophies of Time’ (Part Two) 
and ‘The Philosophies of Eternity’ (Part Three). People usually think of Indian 
philosophy as exclusively non-temporal and unwordly. Dr. Zimmer maintains that 
this is due to Western neglect of the ‘ philosophies of time’. These are appropriate 
to the vast bulk of the people, who still have wordly ties. The highest maturity of 
mind, expressed in the ‘ philosophies of eternity ’, is reserved for the very few. A glance 
at the sub-titles of Part Two—‘ The philosophy of success ’, ‘ The philosophy of pleas- 
ure’, ‘The philosophy of duty ’—reveals that Western moral philosophy is under 
judgment here as well as most of the Indian population. Perusal of ‘ The philosophy 
of success ’ further shows that the Indian precursors of Thrasymachus and Machiavelli 
would have had little to learn from them. 

Part Three is a clear account of the characteristically Indian ‘ philosophies of eter- 
nity ’, and philosophical trends are linked up with religious teaching in a novel and 
illuminating fashion. Indeed Dr. Zimmer has introduced such order and coherence 
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into the rich profusion of Indian thought, that one wonders whether his services to 
Indian philosophy are not as great as his contribution to Western understanding of 
India. 

The text, built up in part from posthumous papers, has been competently handled 
by the editor ; who, unfortunately, has yielded to the temptation of adding explanatory 
footnotes, some of which are redundant if not actually fatuous. The book is thoroughly 
indexed, and is illustrated by photographs of Indian sculptures. 


R. J. K. Murray 


The Logic of Personality. By BrrRNaRD Mayo. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1952. 
Pp. 188. Price 10s 6d). 


Mr. Mayo’s book is concerned simultaneously with the second-order question ‘ What 
is or are the problems about personality ?’” and the first-order task of answering them. 
But these two levels of his enquiry turn out to be intimately connected, as he comes 
to the conclusion that the vaguely felt general ‘ problem of personality ’ can and must be 
disentangled into a number of separate issues each of which proves to be comparatively 
tractable in isolation. Mr. Mayo deplores the lack of attention given to these problems 
by philosophers and the fact that ‘there has been so little confirmation of Professor 
Macmurray’s forecast, in 1933, that the problem of personality was becoming “ the 
central problem of contemporary philosophy”’’. (Strictly speaking, this utterance 
need not necessarily be a forecast, and it may be claimed to be true in the sense in 
which the soldier claimed to be the only man on parade in step ; still, Mr. Mayo’s point 
holds). But some of the main problems Mr. Mayo raises have been discussed, thinly 
camouflaged under slightly different names, and it is perhaps a pity that he takes little 
note of discussions such as those of the ‘ Other Minds’ problem (which he mentions, 
but too briefly and too condescendingly), of the philosophy of history and the ‘ unique- 
ness of the historical object ’, and of discussions by the Existentialists. 

The style of the discussion is lively and pleasant to read, but not always sufficiently 
unambiguous and orderly for one to feel confident of having appreciated the intended 
meaning and stress. It is not possible to follow up all Mr. Mayo’s points in a review, 
and I shall concentrate on some which seem to be central. 

A large part of what Mr. Mayo considers to be the problem of personality would 
appear to be the problem of what may be called the concrete, or the particular, or the 
individual or unique. This comes out early in the book when he explains to us why 
psychology is only of very limited usefulness for the problems he is interested in. ‘ Psy- 
chology, like all the other sciences, deals only with the general properties of things ’. 
Therefore, it would appear, it cannot tell us anything about the personal as such. On 
this argument one should expect that nothing can really be said about the personal 
at all, with or without the help of psychology, for psychological discourse is not unique 
in employing terms with a general meaning; on the contrary, it shares this with all 
other kinds of discourse. And indeed, this is where the argument does lead Mr. Mayo, 
and later we are told something of the kind. 

But if this is so, if under the ‘ problem of personality’ Mr. Mayo conceives the 
problem of the concrete, i.e. the questions or puzzlements concerned with that elusive 
and yet essential aspect of reality which somehow seems ex officio distorted or eluded 
by abstract language, why does he not say so? The reason is that he does not consider 
individuality or uniqueness to be a logical feature, (or should I say anti-logical), adhering 
to things in virtue of their relation to language, or perhaps lack of such a relation. On 
the contrary, he considers all individuality to be derived from personality. For him, 
it is not the case that personality is difficult to describe just because it is a special, 
namely human, kind of individuality : but rather that all individuality is a by-product 
of personality. This is not to say that only human beings are allowed by him to have 
individuality ; things, especially places, have it too, but only in virtue of standing in 
a ‘personal relation’ to someone. A thing would appear to have such a relation to 
someone when it is emotively evocative and familiar for him, irrespectively of whether 
the familiarity is really justified, as in the case of déja vus. Being or having a personality 
consists of participating in a reciprocal personal relation ; impersonal objects can only 
participate in one-sided ones. Thus ‘ personal relation ’ is a basic and primitive concept 
in Mr. Mayo’s book, in terms of which ‘ personality ’ is defined but which itself remains 
undefined. But whilst he does leave it undefined, Mr. Mayo does have a good go at 
elucidating it and at specifying the reasons which make it not amenable to language : 
these reasons I have already indicated, and they are to do with the necessarily abstract 
nature of language. 

Now the pursuit of the concrete, as opposed to that which is abstracted or constructed 
by thought or language, is nothing novel in philosophy. What is new in Mr. Mayo’s 
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book is where and how he tries to find it. He emphatically rejects anything like the 
normal claimants of the status of concreteness, the objects of an alleged atomic ‘ know. 
ledge by acquaintance ’ in Russell’s sense. As opposed to such acquaintance through 
alleged acts of knowing localised in time and space, he claims that real acquaintance 
involves familiarity and an emotive colouring fusing the object with the percipient’s 
attitude towards it. (Here we seem at least to approach a description of what a ‘ per- 
sonal relation ’ is like). Certainly, this is closer to the ordinary sense of ‘ acquaintance ’ 
than Russell’s sense, but it is unlikely that Russell was unaware of the fact that he was 
coining a technical term, despite his unfortunate remark that ‘ Bismarck to people 
who knew him . . . comes as near to acquaintance as is possible in regard to another 
person ’, which Mr. Mayo quotes. 

Mr. Mayo supports his own account of acquaintance by a piece of epistemology 
disguised as armchair biology (as he himself describes it), in which he discusses the 
kind of sensitivity to environment an organism must attain before it can have the 
familiarity with some part of it required for Mr. Mayo’s sense of acquaintance. ‘ One 
way. . . of showing how the possibility of acquaintance arises with increased complexity 
of reaction is to describe awareness of change as occurring against a background of 
relative permanence. The other way is to show how awareness of change itself develops 
into awareness of objects’. (Mr. Mayo’s italics). 

The core of what Mr. Mayo appears to have done is this: to have tied up three 
things which are normally considered independent of each other. (1) The uniqueness 
claimed for persons and sometimes for things, a topic which has in the past been dis- 
cussed in connection with the logic of proper names, the principle of the identity of 
indiscernibles, and the logic of historiography. (2) The manner in which objects are 
constructed from or discovered through the raw material of experience, an issue much 
discussed in connection with epistemologies such as Hume’s or Kant’s. (3) The manner 
in which the emotive attitude of the percipient colours what he perceives. If I under- 
stand him rightly, these three are either very closely linked for him, or actually identical ; 
possibly they are just different aspects of the same thing. 

If this is a correct interpretation of Mr. Mayo, it will be by the truth and significance 
of this thesis that his book will mainly have to be judged. This is too large an issue to 
be settled summarily, but I shall indicate some objections which seem to arise against 
this thesis, at any rate as expounded in the work under review. 

Can the emotive colouring of an object be invoked to explain what gives that object 
uniqueness, without this being open to precisely the same objections as the finding of 
the alleged uniqueness in the ‘ general’ properties of it? For the same attitude may 
characterise other objects, as is the case with properties; and although an attitude 
may happen to have only one object, a property may also happen to have only one object 
in which it inheres. 

Mr. Mayo makes much of an alleged ‘ wholeness’ which appears to be relevant in 
‘personal relations’ as opposed to mere stimulus response. ‘The cook knows very 
well that only a very few factors in the situation can possibly affect the performance 
of the cakes ; but the performance of the cat is affected by all the factors, by the situa- 
tion as a whole. The whole organism reacts to the whole situation’. (The example is 
of a cat which has something like a personal relation to a house which is its home, 
which it demonstrates by refusing to treat another, similar house as a substitute for 
it). I fail to see why mere sensitivity and complexity of response should either be 
deemed to introduce a radical difference, or be portentously described as ‘ the whole 
organism reacting to the whole situation’. A crude slot-machine only differentiates 
between two states of its environment, penny-inserted and no-penny-inserted, whereas 
a sensitive weighing machine may differentiate with a more than human subtlety and 
tell you your fortune or a funny story into the bargain; but this does not, by itself, 
incline me to say that the latter has a personal relation to anything, let alone that it 
‘ wholly reacts to the whole environment ’. 

One is also liable to be worried by Mr. Mayo’s use of the notion of ‘ familiarity ’. 
It looks as if he might possibly be fluctuating between considering it to be one emotive 
colouring (amongst others), and also using it as an umbrella term for any emotive 
association between the perceiver and an object. A very similar confusion arose in the 
epistemologies of Hume and Russell concerning ‘ resemblance ’ or ‘ similarity ’, which 
led Russell at one stage to consider similarity to be the ‘ one genuine universal ’. It is 
noteworthy that ‘ familiarity ’ plays a similarly central role in Mr. Mayo’s scheme : 
‘Sense of familiarity keeps us in closest touch with the world of objects. Problems 
about the existence of material objects do not arise so long as we bear it in mind ’. 

Mr. Mayo claims that his account of how familiarity develops out of the stimulus- 
reactions of organisms has shown us how we attain the notion of thinghood, 
and incidentally how we attain ‘ personal relations ’, without bringing in the notion 
of sense-data (these being, presumably, typical alleged objects of the Russellian atomic 
pseudo-acquaintance). But this is not wholly convincing, for is not something similar 
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to sense-data smuggled in under the term ‘stimulus’? Might it not be maintained 
that ‘ stimulus’ is just a way of saying ‘ sense-datum ’ in a material-object language ? 

Mr. Mayo also pursues his argument into a number of domains, such as ethics and 
aesthetics, into which it is not possible to follow him briefly. He is to be congratulated 
on a stimulating book on an unhackneyed subject. 
ERNEST GELLNER 


The Claim of Morality. By N. H. G. Roprnson. (London: Gollancz. 1952. Pp. 
333. Price 21s). 


Contemporary professional philosophers seem at times to exhibit, perhaps from 
excessive familiarity, a certain lack of interest in the subject about which they are 
philosophising. This phenomenon is at once especially common and especially unfor- 
tunate in the field of ethics (though the philosophy of art also provides some horrible 
examples). We have all of us read books on moral philosophy which make it quite clear 
that the author has little or no idea of what a moral decision really is, and that he is 
(no doubt unconsciously) more concerned to exhibit his verbal ingenuity and powers 
of argument than to make a serious investigation of his subject-matter. It is therefore 
encouraging to find in Dr. Robinson a writer of considerable scholarship and philoso- 
sophical ability who is both willing and competent to discuss the traditional problems 
of moral philosophy in their relation to genuine ethical practice, instead of treating them 
solely as material for an academic exercise. 

The book falls into two main parts, the first of which is mainly historical and critical, 
while the second offers us Robinson’s own solution of the ethical problem with which 
he is concerned. This problem is, in his own words, ‘ to unfold the systematic nature 
of ovr moral judgments by bringing them under the rule of a moral principle, and, in 
particular, by setting the two obvious moral principles, the right and the good, in their 
proper relation to one another ° (p. 31). 

The first part contains chapters on the ethical theories of five different schools, 
sentimentalism, intellectualism, utilitarianism, idealism, and ‘ the new intuitionism ’. 
There are careful accounts and acute criticisms of the ethical views of Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Butler, Cudworth, Samuel Clarke, Balguy, Price, Kant (the only non- 
British philosopher discussed at any length), Paley, Bentham, J. 8. Mill, Spencer, 
Green, Moore, Muirhead, Bradley, Prichard, Carritt and Ross. One can hardly com- 
plain that this survey is not extensive enough; indeed it might be suggested that 
the omission of a few of the less noteworthy figures would have left space for a fuller 
consideration of the more important. But it is hard to understand why the three great 
Scottish philosophers of the 18th century, Hume, Reid, and Adam Smith, are not even 
mentioned ; Reid, in particular, with his belief in the authority of common sense, 
would have been congenial, one might have thought, to one who places as much trust 
as Robinson does in what he calls the ‘ ordinary moral consciousness ’. 

A more serious objection is that Robinson treats all the philosophers he discusses 
as members of a school, i.e. as if each of them was primarily interested in defending 
a ‘party line’. This procedure is satisfactory enough with some groups (e.g. the Philo- 
sophical Radicals and the Logical Positivists) which consist of thinkers who have 
deliberately associated together to develop a more or less common attitude (though 
even then important differences between individual members of such a group may be 
concealed, perhaps from the members themselves); but it is highly dangerous as a 
general method of philosophical criticism. It is one thing to make occasional use of 
such names as ‘ idealist ’ and ‘ intuitionist ’ for the sake of brevity (they are often 
convenient labels for attaching to some philosophers whose views resemble one another 
in important respects); quite another to write as if ‘ idealism’ and ‘ intuitionism’ 
were the fundamental concepts for the historical critic, and the individual philosophers 
themselves important only in proportion as they contributed to the strengthening 
of the philosophy of one school or another. 

The situation is made more difficult by the fact that any one of these labels may 
be used to denote more than one theory. For instance, ‘ intuitionism ’ is most naturally 
taken to be the name of an epistemological theory about the way in which moral prin- 
ciples may be known; intuitionism, in this sense, may be contrasted with theories 
which maintain that moral principles are known by means of discursive reasoning or 
of feeling. But one of the main tenets of what Robinson and others call ‘ the new in- 
tuitionism ’ has nothing to do with epistemology at all, but states simply that there 
are a number of independent and ultimate moral principles which are not susceptible 
of further reduction to a single principle. There is no logical reason why an ethical 
— of this kind should be an intuitionist, in the epistemological sense of the term. 

t is a confusion of this kind, presumably, that leads Robinson to make the extraordinary 
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statement that Butler was * a typical member of the sentimental school ’ (p. 50). Robin. 
son is referring here to a point of moral psychology, viz. to the fact that Butler was 
prominent among those 18th century writers who attacked the psychological egoism 
of Hobbes; and many of these, admittedly, were exponents of a moral sense (or senti- 
ment) theory. But Butler himself was not ; and he refused to take sides in the episte- 
mological controversy as to whether moral judgments have their origin in sentiment 
or in reason. 

In his preface, Robinson sums up the conclusion of the first part of his book as being 
‘that the task of the moralist is to set in their proper relation to one another the three 
different types of moral judgment (“ Act A is morally wrong ’’, ‘‘ Motive or character 
B is morally good or morally bad, virtuous or vicious ”, and “‘ State of affairs C is 
or bad ’’), and so reveal the field of morality as a single self-coherent system ’ (p. 15). 
The second part offers ‘ an idealist solution ’ (ibid.) of this problem, prefaced by a fairly 
elaborate discussion of moral psychology. The main feature of this is an analysis of 
act, motive and intention which avoids the common separation of act from motive, and 
moral rightness from moral goodness. According to Robinson, most theories have 
wrongly supposed the essential claim of morality to be, in the last resort, either that 
we should perform certain types of action (e.g. ‘ the new intuitionsism ’), or that our 
motives or wills should be good (e.g. sentimentalism), or that our actions should have 
consequences of a certain kind (e.g. utilitarianism). Traditional idealism, although 
it has tried to combine what is valuable in each of these three types of theory, has failed 
in this attempt and ‘in the last resort . . . accepts the fundamental doctrine of senti- 
mentalism that it is the will itself that is good’ (pp. 307-8). In Robinson’s own view, 
the essential demand of morality is that we act according to principles, i.e. that we 
realise in our conduct the ideal form of life, which consists in a comprehensive system 
of personal relationships. ‘The moral goodness of motives and the goodness of con- 
sequences are found to point beyond themselves to this more fundamental conception, 
that of the good; while the various rules of right action reveal themselves as echoes 
of a more comprehensive demand, the single self-consistent claim which the Good 
Life makes upon the attention of men, who are essentially fallible beings’ (p. 329). 
And if we ask how we are to decide between conflicting claims as to the nature of the 
ideal life, Robinson would answer that it is just here that moral judgments are most 
important, and that it is no part of the moral philosopher’s task to provide a criterion 
of moral judgment—that is something we must do for ourselves. 

Ethical idealism of this kind, as Robinson would be the first to admit, is not a strik- 
ingly original doctrine, and most readers will already have their own opinions of its 
adequacy or inadequacy. Philosophically more important, I suspect, than the content 
of Robinson’s ethical conclusions is the main line of argument with which he supports 
them. It takes the following form. Belief A is presupposed (or implied) by the ordinary 
moral consciousness ; it is therefore true. Belief B is rejected (explicity or implicitly) 
by the ordinary moral consciousness ; it is therefore false. For example, one of the 
objections Robinson brings against utilitarianism is that it contradicts the fundamental 

finding of the moral consciousness that ‘a man can never fail to do his duty while 
acting in a completely conscientious fashion’ (p. 265). Unfortunately, this concept 
of the ordinary moral consciousness is left unanalysed, and it is by no means clear 
exactly how it is to be interpreted. We can, however, obtain some clues from more 
or less incidental references in the course of the book; the following seem to be the 
most important points. 

(i) Ethics takes the judgments of the ordinary moral consciousness as data and 
does not (or should not) try to correct them. Occasionally (though not often) the ord- 
inary moral consciousness will make false judgments; but these can be corrected 
only by another, more adequate, judgment on the part of the moral consciousness. 
‘The whole of ethics is based on the assumption that, by and large, moral judgments 
are true’ (p. 197). 

(ii) Apparent serious differences of opinion between moral agents, whether near 
or distant from one another in time or space, are explicable on the assumption that 
the apparently erroneous opinions are really partial truths ; no genuine moral judgment 
is completely false. 

(iii) The judgments of the ordinary moral consciousness are broadly similar in 
content to the moral beliefs of the orthodox Protestant. In particular, it recognises 
certain types of act as right or wrong irrespective of consequences or of any other con- 
siderations, and it insists that if a man obeys his conscience he has done the whole 
of his duty. 

Now we may agree with Robinson that those who try to deduce moral truths from 
non-moral ones are mistaken, and that in the last resort we have to make moral judg- 
ments for ourselves ; non-ethical criteria (though sometimes useful) are not self-sufficient. 
But it is a far cry from this to the conclusion that there is something sacrosanct about 
the perhaps unreflective moral beliefs of the ordinary man. The conclusion does not 
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follow from the premisses ; and if it did, we should have to infer that something was 
wrong with the premisses. In the first place, it is a plain fact that the ethical beliefs 
held by most of us are to some degree mutually inconsistent. Even granted that there 
is one generally accepted code of beliefs which we can describe as those of the ordinary 
man (or, as Robinson prefers, the ordinary moral consciousness), this code as it stands 
cannot be used as a test of the value of ethical theories, since an ethical belief which 
is explicitly rejected may at the same time be implied or presupposed by another belief 
which also forms part of the code. A second, and perhaps more important, objection 
is that even where the majority of mankind are in complete agreement on a moral 
question, they are not necessarily right. Robinson takes too little account of minorities 
or of moral reformers (i.e. reformers of standards, not of conduct). Robinson may be 
right in supposing that most people believe (as he obviously does himself) that a man 
who acts as his conscience dictates cannot fail to do his duty. But no matter how many 
people believe this, I (for one) would maintain that they are mistaken. As to the re- 
former, if Robinson were right, a man who urged people that the moral standards to 
which the vast majority of them adhered were misguided, would be defeated before he 
began, for his claims would be obviously (almost by definition) false. Yet this is clearly 
not so; the ethical claims of a minority or of a reformer can, and should, be considered 
on their merits. It follows that attempts to refute (say) utilitarianism because it con- 
flicts with the findings of the ‘ ordinary moral consciousness ’ are effective only against 
those utilitarians who claim (as some have done) that everyone is really a utilitarian 
at heart. Against utilitarianism as an ethical (as opposed to a phenomenological) 
theory they have no force whatsoever. Utilitarians (and any other opponents of Robin- 
son) who have the courage of their convictions will retort, ‘I am well aware that my 
theory conflicts with the moral beliefs of almost everyone else ; but it does represent 
the findings of my moral consciousness, and is what (in my view) people ought to believe. 
Whether they do or not is, philosophically speaking, irrelevant ’. 
J. Kemp 


Humanistic Ethics. By GARDNER Wriiiiams. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1951. Pp. xii + 223. Price $3.75). 


‘This book is intended as an introduction to the realities of ethical and value prob- 
lems’ (Dust jacket). It proposes ‘ three seeming paradoxes’: first that ‘ ultimate ethics 
is purely individualistic, but social obligations and the universal categorical imperative 
are valid’; second that ‘ Man’s free-will is based on an absolute causal determinism ’ ; 
and third that ‘ the true essence of religion fits perfectly into a metaphysics of emergent 
evolutionary naturalism which ignores or denies supernaturalism and cosmic teleology ' 
(all on p. V). 

The first amounts to a combination of psychological and ethical hedonism : this is 
worked out at a rather superficial level, but with more examples than are provided in 
Utilitarianism, and with a more developed psychology than was available to Mill. The 
second is resolved by distinguishing determinism from fatalism, and pointing out that 
& person may be free and responsible even when his behaviour is predictable : this 
perennially necessary job is done satisfactorily, but not remarkably well. The third 
really is as bad as it sounds: ‘the true essence of basic religion’ as opposed to ‘a 
narrow theological traditionalism ’ (p. 217) is entirely compatible with a denial ‘ that 
there is any important purpose, apart from human purposes, running through world 
events ’ (p. 213). No wonder that a recent President of the World’s Christian Funda- 
mentalist Association protested against ‘ that weasel method of sucking the meaning 
out of words, and then presenting the empty shells in an attempt to palm them off as 
giving the Christian Faith a new and another interpretation ’. 

The book generally flows pleasantly : it shows sympathy for human problems, 
and displays liberal and civilized interests; democratic values are cherished, and 
respect is paid to the leadership of both Mr. Churchill and General MacArthur ; appro- 
priate references are made to the views of great thinkers. It may well be that this is 
better pabulum for ordinary students than the more professional but often more arid 
teaching which they usually get in this country. Nevertheless it must be stated that 
British readers would probably find in this book more sociological than philosophical 
interest. 

Sidgwick’s name is consistently misspelt ‘ Sidgewick’ (pp. 133, 135, 223). 

ANTONY FLEW 


Teleologisches Denken. By Nicotat HarTMann. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1951. 
Pp. viii + 136. Price DM 16). 


The manuscript of this work had been ready for the press since October, 1944, and 
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it is now published unaltered from Hartmann’s literary remains. The author’s general 
views about teleology underwent no important change as he grew older, and English 
readers can most easily learn what these were from the relevant chapters in S. Coit’s 
translation of his Ethics. The book under review contains an amplification of these 
views and some further applications of them, e.g. to the philosophy of history. 

Hartmann held that, as far as we can know, only conscious human beings can act 
purposively. Not only is it mere anthropromorphism to ascribe purposes to natural 
processes, but also that kind of cosmic teleology is incompatible with attributing moral 
responsibility to men. On the other hand, theories about causal connections between 
events are not only compatible with teleology. They are also a presupposition of it. 
Men’s purposive activity extends just so far as, but no farther than, (1) they themselves 
can foresee the causal connections on which to base their plans, and (2) these plans are 
consistent with one another. Human freedom of will consists in men’s ability to intro- 
duce purposes—and therefore values also, if they so choose—into the causal nexus. 

It follows on Hartmann’s view, that the historian has no business to descry either 
Divine purposes or national ones. The activity of a statesman has no purposes other 
than those by which he himself consciously guides it. Hegel was wrong to think that 
there is a national spirit which pursues its own goals through the work of the nation’s 
leaders. It is the leader who steers the general course, not vice-versa. The public are 
surprised and perplexed when overtaken by unexpected events, and it is for the states- 
man to solve the problems which these set, utilising to that end whatever pre-existing 
tendencies he can discern. Nought but the passage of history will show whether he 
has benefited or harmed his people. For he is only human, with the limited foresight 
of human beings. He has no superhuman consciousness, and it is the outcome of factors 
which he has not foreseen that passes judgment upon him. So that the process of 
history is only purposeful or significant on a limited scale. In the long run it is neither. 
It is true that the only human organisations and institutions capable of continuous 
survival are those in which every part is harmonised with every other part in such a way 
as to serve an apparent purpose of the whole. But in the long run, whenever this har- 
mony is achieved, it is more a product of natural selection than of human design. 

In view of these conclusions it is hardly surprising that Hartmann, then living in 
Berlin, failed to publish this book as soon as it was ready for the press. But the book 
is as balanced and clear-headed as the rest of Hartmann’s work, and betrays no sign 
of war-shock. Hartmann rightly regarded himself as a tough-minded analytical philo- 
sopher, though for his analyses he preferred the blunt forcefulness inevitable in what 
Carnap called the material mode of speech to the subtlety and sophistication possible 
in the formal mode. For this reason, and because he is content to leave relatively 
unelucidated certain especially puzzling concepts like those of, say, ‘ organic life’ or 
‘ historical tendency ’ (and also perhaps because some of his conclusions, e.g. his ‘ realm ’ 
of moral values, are ontologically inflationary), Anglo-American analysts have little to 
learn from him. But on the problem of teleology those with a corrigible inclination to 
Thomism or post-Kantian Idealism might read this book with profit. 


JONATHAN COHEN 


Freedom and History. The Semantics of Philosophical Controversies and Ideological 
Conflicts. By R. McKeon. (New York: Noonday Press. 1952. Pp. 95. Price 
$2.50). 

The Liberal Anglican Idea of History. By Duncan Forses. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. Pp. x + 208. Price 21s). 


Mr. McKeon’s temperate and thought-provoking essay is offered as a contribution 
to international understanding. Controversialists in opposite camps, he thinks, may 
both appeal, for example, to ‘ freedom ’, but their disputes become a sterile logomachy, 
and may eventually lead to blows, through a failure on both sides to understand what 
the other means. Mr. McKeon examines three different conceptions of history, and 
the corresponding conceptions of freedom to which they lead, and tries to show that, 
although the principles underlying each are different, they are not necessarily opposed. 
This enterprise may have been christened ‘ semantics ’ in the hope of gaining a hearing 
more readily in America. The three types of history distinguished are the ‘ dialectical ’, 
the ‘ logistic ’, and the ‘ problematic’; the first is universal in scope, the second con- 
centrates on ‘ periods’, on isolated facts and the causal relations between them, the 
third is an account of the achievement of individuals or groups in the solution of a 
related series of problems. Representatives of the first are Hegel and Marx, of the 
second Locke, Hume, Buckle, and Cournot, of the third Aristotle, Mill, and Dewey. 
The corresponding senses of freedom are (a) right action, (b) action in accordance with 
the nature of the individual, and (c) the realisation of individual potentialities, Un- 
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fortunately, the ‘semantical analysis’, though neat, is unconvincing. The artificial 
construction of the pigeon-holes becomes obvious when an attempt is made to fill 
them ; there is a case for filing Marx with Buckle instead of with Hegel, for example. 
And the eirenicon is plausible only so long as the analysis does not cut deep enough ; 
those who hold that history is the working out of God’s purpose seem to be adhering 
to a principle which must be opposed by those who maintain that there is no God and 
no universal purpose either ; at any rate, it is difficult to believe otherwise. 

Mr. McKeon’s approach to different views of history might have been more cautious 
if he had read Mr. Forbes’s detailed, careful, and scholarly study. It is far from clear 
which of his pigeon-holes the Liberal Anglicans (Arnold, Thirlwall, Stanley, Hare) 
would occupy. They were ‘dialectical’ in viewing history as a whole and finding a 
purpose in it, but they were too ‘ scientific ’ or ‘ logistic’ to sympathise with Hegel’s 
philosophy of history. Yet they equally repudiated the ‘logistic’ outlook of some 
utilitarians and positivists ; they regarded progress as the work, under grace, of the 
individual will and not at all as the result of some cosmic law. Their interest in history 
was above all practical ; they studied it in the hope of finding general laws of social 
and intellectual movement as a guide in what they recongised as a crisis of civilisation. 
They rejected the positivist assumption that man was in essence always the same, and 
laid emphasis especially on the development of mind. ‘It is not the descent but the 
ascent of man which reveals his true nature’, as Stanley said. In short, the Liberal 
Anglicans, though in their own day they fought a losing battle with the positivists, 
were the channel whereby the work of Vico, Niebuhr, and Ranke was domesticated 
in England. What is disappointing in Mr. Forbes’s book is that he has so little to say 
about the attitude of the Liberal Anglicans to the historicity of the New Testament. 
They applied their science and philosophy of history to the Old, as he explains, but 
he gives the impression that they withheld these weapons from the New. He may 
be right (though Stanley may be an exception) because it is noteworthy that the numer- 
ous lives of Jesus produced by the historical movement in Germany were not paralleled 
in this country during the years when the activity of the Liberal Anglicans was at its 
height. Were the Liberal Anglicans prevented by blinkers from realising the centrality 
of this problem, or were they but ‘ accommodating’ their writings (according to their 
own principle of Old Testament interpretation) to their contemporary world ? 


T. M. Knox 


Studies in Logic and Probability. By GrorcE Boote. (London: Watts & Co. 1952. 
Pp. 500. Price 25s). 


In 1916 The Laws of Thought was reprinted by The Open Court Publishing Company 
as Volume II of Boole’s Logical Works, but the first volume, which should have con- 
tained his Mathematical Analysis of Logic and other small pieces, together with an 
introduction by P. E. B. Jourdain, was never published. Jourdain’s notes about the 
available material were passed on to Professor A. E. Heath, and he in turn has passed 
them on to Mr. R. Rhees, who has edited the present volume. In the Preface Professor 
Heath says that the book is a delayed fulfilment of the promise made in 1916 and adds, 
‘It may well be that the postponement has not been a bad thing because Boole’s in- 
creasing influence can be seen in better perspective’. I find this argument quite 
unintelligible. It is certainly good that Boole’s works have at last been published in 
much the form that Jourdain intended, and no doubt the present publishers may 
expect to get some profit from the modern interest in Boole to which they draw attention 
on the dust cover, but those who have tried to work on Boole in the interval can scarcely 
be expected to agree that any advantage has resulted from the delay in’ publication. 

The works reprinted in this volume are The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, The 
Claims of Science, Of Propositions Numerically Definite, and ten papers on probability. 
In addition the memoir on Boole by the Rev. Robert Harley and two papers on proba- 
bility by Henry Wilbraham and Bishop Terrot are reprinted in appendices. But there 
are also some pieces printed here for the first time from material in possession of the 
Royal Society, namely, (1) notes and additions in the author’s interleaved copy of 
The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, (2) a sketch of a Theory and Method of Probabilities 
founded upon the Calculus of Logic, (3) notes later than 1855 which Mr. Rhees gives 
under the title ‘ Logic and Reasoning ’, and (4) extracts from a paper of 1855 or 1856 
entitled ‘On the Mathematical Theory of Logic and on the Philosophical Interpretation 
of its Methods and Processes’. Of these the third and fourth are naturally the most 
important, since they are later than The Laws of Thought. We know from Mrs. Boole 
that towards the end of his life her husband said he was dissatisfied with the exposition 
and arrangement of that book and wished he had spent twice as long in working out 
his ideas, According to Mr, Rhees there are a number of drafts from this period in the 
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library of the Royal Society and much work might still be done on them, but those now 
selected for printing contain the clearest expression of Boole’s later views. De Morgan, 
who saw the manuscripts soon after Boole’s death, when they were still in a jumble, 
advised against publishing them, first because he thought Boole was dissatisfied with 
them all, and secondly because he thought they might mistakenly be supposed to 
supersede The Laws of Thought. We must be grateful to Mr. Rhees for reversing this 
decision and also for a useful analysis of the new material which he gives in an intro- 
duction of 35 pages called ‘ Note in Editing’. 

The basis of Boole’s new suggestions is a distinction between a higher or more general 
meaning of ‘ logic’ and the narrower or secondary sense in which it is taken to mean 
the Logic of Class (including apparently for this purpose the logic of hypothetical 
propositions). The logical calculus is a formulation of the Logie of Class, but there 
can be no special calculus of logic in the higher sense. ‘ In its highest conception . . 
Logic might be said to be the Philosophy of all thought which is expressible by signs, 
whatever the object of that thought’. And in mathematics ‘there are other con- 
ceptions and other lines of mental suggestion than those which are taken account of 
in the Logic of Class ’, though the Logic of Class has a certain priority among deductive 
sciences. The higher logic is not itself a deductive science and we can study it only 
by studying the procedures of the deductive sciences. The symbolic principles of the 
Logie of Class are concerned with the formal conditions of the interpretability of 
certain expressions and operations, and it is just because these conditions are the same 
as those for Dual Algebra that we can interpret the formulae either logically or 
numerically. But the laws of identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle which 
can be symbolized in the calculus are only laws of conception, not laws of reasoning. 
Inference presupposes conception, but it involves also passage from premisses to con- 
clusions, and its fundamental principle is that of the substitution of equals. 

It is not easy to say what Boole would have made of all this if he had been able 
to rewrite The Laws of Thought. For the style of the drafts is oracular, and we must 
remember that he was not sufficiently satisfied with any of them to send it for publica- 
tion, though some were written in the form of articles for periodicals. But one interesting 
detail emerges from his concern with the formal conditions of: interpretability. This 
is a fuller explanation of the four coefficients, 1, 0/0, 0, and 1/0, which appear in his 
development of elective function. Working out an earlier suggestion that the division 
sign might be taken in logic to mean abstraction, he now interprets the four coefficients 
to mean respectively universality, indefiniteness, non-existence, and impossibility, 
i.e. four categories which should replace the incoherent scheme of Kant. Thus ‘ 1/0’ 
can be taken to signify the impossibility of the constituent before which it appears 
in a development, because there cannot be any class whose intersection with the null 
class is the universe class. 

The volume is printed agreeably and, so far as I can judge, correctly. But for the 
convenience of the reader short titles of the various pieces should have been given 
at the tops of the right-hand pages. 


WILLIAM KNEALE 


The Structure of Appearance. By Netson GoopMan. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. xvi + 315. Price 
25s). 


Logic cannot people the world, but it can suggest indefinitely many ways of ordering 
and connecting our descriptions of its occupants. Goodman undertakes an analysis 
of phenomena in terms dictated by a logical calculus of individuals, supplemented by 
a special primitive predicate designed to secure a ‘ realistic’ interpretation (i.e. one 
based on qualitative elements) for his system. The system is to be nominalist, 
though its possibility need not be held to establish nominalism. It will suggest at 
least three advantages which a nominalist system may claim: the system appears 
to require a ‘ sparser ontology ’ (p. xiv) than a corresponding non-nominalist system, 
it is relatively simple and clear, and it shows what can be done with relatively restricted 
means. 

The Structure of Appearance is a more outstanding example of ‘ minute philosophy ’ 
than even the discussions on perception which accounted for so much philosophical 
writing in English between the wars. ‘ A system is a succession of short steps taken with 
great difficulty’ (p. 172). The book plods laboriously but relentlessly forward, like 
dull infantry. Goodman does not pretend that his book is appealing. ‘ An answer, 
once found, is dull; and the only remaining interest lies in a further effort to render 
equally dull what is still obscure enough to be intriguing’ (p. xv). All the same, the 
book poses at least one interesting general question. I shall first give an account of 
the method and subject-matter of the book, and then indicate what I take that ones- 
tion to be. 
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Before constructing his system, Goodman undertakes some lengthy discussion of 
systems as such. There are two technical issues to be settled at an early stage. Good- 
man first considers various tests of the suitability of ‘ constructional’ definitions, 
adopting finally that of extensional isomorphism as holding between the set of all 
definientia in a system and the set of all definienda. He wants also to find a method 
for determining the relative complexity of constructional ‘ bases ’ (primitive predicates) : 
and he is able to suggest a precise numerical method which reflects simplicity of degree 
(number of places) in predicates and the simplicity of symmetrical as compared with 
non-symmetrical predicates. 

Of more ‘traditional’ interest are Goodman’s discussions of nominalism and its 
opposite (styled ‘ platonism’), of the (independent) distinction between physicalism 
and phenomenalism, and of the distinction, within phenomenalism, between realism 
(analysis based on qualities) and particularism (based on ‘ concrete spatially or tem- 
porally bounded particulars ’ (p. 107) ). No member of any of these pairs, Goodman 
maintains, should be regarded as an exclusively correct way of approach to the 
problems. His arguments to this effect are developed at some length in Chapters II 
and IV, and are of general interest. The spirit of them is in plain contrast to the spirit 
of a book like G. F. Stout’s God and Nature, where the burden of much discussion is 
that (in some important sense) we must not, as philosophers, fail to recognise the 
‘essential incompleteness’ of sensa, and therefore stop short at phenomenalism. 

The problems of particularistic and of realistic systems are that of abstraction 
(derivation of qualities) and that of concretion (derivation of concrete things) respec- 
tively. Goodman illustrates the former with a recapitulation and criticism of Carnap’s 
Der Logische Aufbau der Welt as a particularistic (and incidentally, platonistic) system. 
Carnap’s project was to define ‘ quality class ’ in general in terms of similarity relations 
of Elementarerlebnisse, and on that basis to derive various particular sense classes. 
Goodman shows in detail that what Carnap’s definitions secure is not necessarily a 
quality common to all things in a set, but possibly the plurality of qualities exhibited 
in a set each pair of whose members is linked by some quality or other. Since Goodman's 
own problem (in a realistic system) is concretion and not abstraction, this difficulty 
of ‘imperfect community ’ does not meet him in the same form. But it is a similar 
difficulty that requires special caution in describing how qualia (‘ presented characters ’) 
are ‘all together’ in a concretum. To convey that three or more qualia are together 
it is not enough to say that each pair is together: to establish, for example, that a 
colour is at a place at a time we must use the principle that any two sums of qualia 
contained in a concretum are together. (The way in which the lesson learnt from Carnap 
is thus applied indicates the microscopic nature of Goodman’s enquiry). 

Goodman goes on to construct his system using as a basic * concreting relation ’ 

the relation of togetherness (‘W ’) among qualia, mentioned above. Unlike Carnap, 
he uses for his logical apparatus the calculus of individuals only : much of the work 
formerly done by the class-membership relation is now done by the relation of ‘ over- 
lapping ’, between individuals. The basic units of this system are individuals to which 
‘W’ applies. Qualia are then introduced as basic units that have no other basic units 
as parts. (It may cause some relief at this point to be told, informally, that qualia are 
‘such qualities as single phenomenal colors, sounds, degrees of warmth, moments 
and visual locations * (p. 156) ). A concretum is a complex of qualia consisting of exactly 
one quale from every category (e.g. colour, place and time) within its sense-realm ; or 
alternatively it is a complex that bears the relation ‘ W ’ to no other individual. Various 
aspects of qualification are then investigated. ‘ Category’ is defined systematically in 
terms of the ‘ matching ’ of qualia, and principles of matching are employed in laying 
the foundations of a theory of quality orders, notably in establishing criteria according 
to which one quale may be assigned a position between two others in an array, or one 
beside another. Some of the more unusual features of this whole construction are :— 
(a) The treatment of sizes and shapes. Unlike colours, places and times, these cannot 
be taken as instances of atoms or basic units in the system, for sizes and shapes ‘ are 
not respects in which concreta differ’ (p. 155). Only ‘ more comprehensive concrete 
individuals ’ (p. 156) can be, for example, oblong or square. Roughly, size and shape 
are derived in terms of the number and order of qualia of a particular category which 
an individual contains. 
(6) The treatment of space and time. Space is dealt with in terms of visual-field places, 
and time in terms of phenomenal moments that have no others as parts. A ‘ concrete 
phenomenal individual ’ would thus be said less properly to ‘ be in time ’ than to ‘ have 
time in it’, and its ‘ temporal size’ (duration) would depend on how many moments 
it contains (p. 285). Again, all change involves time, but there is to be no change in 
time (p. 301). Goodman makes a curious distinction between time and eternity. A 
colour quale, for instance, is eternal because it is literally ‘ out of time’. Yet it is ‘ to- 
gether with ’ a time, and in general ‘ only what is eternal is with a time’. (‘ Theologians 
have perhaps overlooked something here ’ (p. 286) ). 
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(c) The explanation of ‘matching’. Much of the complexity and difficulty of the 
section on quality orders depends upon the possibility that while two qualia match, 
there may be a third quale that matches one but not the other. The incredulous may 
be assisted by the use of the word ‘ appear’ in the observation (p. 222) that if two 
qualia are so similar that they match, this is merely to say that on direct comparison 
they appear the same. For two qualia to be identical, therefore, it is not sufficient 
that they match: they must match all the same qualia. Thinking along these lines, 
we can even speak of the span between any two matching qualia. That this span must 
be less than the span between any two non-matching qualia provides a preliminary 
guide to the relationship between matching and order. 

(d) Identity of quality. Two concreta may ‘ participate in’ or ‘ partake of’ a single 
quality—but how is this to be explained in terms of the system ? Goodman is prepared 
to deny ‘ that any two instances of a quality can be entirely separate’. Even if two 
instances of a colour are separate in space and time, their similarity is ‘ construed as 
involving literal part identity, ie. overlapping ’ (pp. 189-90). This explanation is con- 
sonant with the account of identity mentioned in (c), and should be studied along 
with it. 

It is usually easy for the reader to keep separate what is informal and ‘ presystematic ’ 
in Goodman’s work from what is formal and systematic. But there is one circumstance 
which may cause the reader to have difficulty in just this respect. That is the slightly 
ambiguous status of the concepts, say, of colour, place and time. These are to be thought 
of systematically so far as they are taken to satisfy the syntactical rules governing 
“basic unit’, ‘having no parts’, ‘W’, etc. Provided that this kind of thought is 
possible, the system has a semantics as well as a syntax. But is it? In spite of 
all Goodman’s pleas against taking either ‘ psychological immediacy’ or ‘ episte- 
mological priority ’ as a criterion of the acceptability of his system, the question must 
be taken notice of because he virtually invites it himself. In the first place it is 
clear from the title of the book that the system is intended to be semantical, and not a 
mere syntax: in any case ‘a faithful system must provide . . . a precise, adequate 
and integrated description of observed fact ’ (p. 230). In the second place it purports 
to have a specific semantics within phenomenology, because qualia are described as 
‘single phenomenal colors’, etc., etc. (p. 156) or ‘ presented characters’ (p. 96) or 
* phenomenal individuals discoverable within experience ’ (p. 148). Hence the inevitable 
attraction for philosophers of such questions as ‘ What sort of things are qualia?’ 
(see Goodman’s argument with Russell, p. 284 n), ‘ What sort of things are concreta ?’, 
‘Are qualia the places and colours that we see, or can think of?’. If we yield 
to these questions we shall be back on a broad highway tramped by all those who are 
still wondering what Hume’s ‘ impressions ’ are. Some may agree that qualia or concreta 
need not be epistemologically or metaphysically prior (cf. p. 109) to elements of ex- 
perience selected in some different way, and yet agree that they must be recognisable 
elements of experience or must (on being subject to certain operations) yield 
recognisable elements of experience if a ‘ faithful system ’ is to be founded upon them. 
Goodman, I think, is well aware that the epistemological bearing of his system may 
puzzle philosophers. He discusses different aspects of the problem at many points 
throughout the book (notably on pp. 148, 214 and 229). But his own misgivings ‘ whether 
the question what is originally given in experience can even be made clear’ (p. 214) 
may be taken by some philosophers to qualify Goodman’s own phenomenology. Whether 
this is a proper opinion or not is one of the most interesting questions that his work has 
posed. It is an important question, for on it depends the further question whether 
this system has established definitive results or is simply an episode, though an im- 
portant one, in modern discussion of methodology. 

G. P. HENDERSON 


Philosophical Analysis: A Collection of Essays. Edited by Max Buack. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. viii + 429. 
English price 40s). 


This is a collection of essays by seventeen different British and American philosophers, 
with an introduction by Professor Black. The authors were asked to provide specimens 
—uitherto unpublished—of philosophical analysis; but otherwise were left free to 
write about what they liked how they liked. Philosophical Analysis should not be 
confused—although it might easily be—either with Readings in Philosophical Analysis, 
which is a selection of reprints made by Feigl and Sellars, or with Language and Philo- 
sophy, which is a collection by Professor Black of his own papers. 

After giving some idea of the contents of most of the papers I shall make a few 
general comments. Alice Ambrose (Mrs. M. Lazerowitz) argues that the complaints 
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made by certain philosophers against the alleged permanent inadequacy of all languages 
are ‘ pseudo-complaints ’ (p. 18), because they are ‘ theoretically impossible to silence ’ 
(p. 16). G. E. M. Anscombe (Mrs. P. T. Geach) asks ‘ How is it that statements about 
the past have meaning?’ (p. 38) and gives an answer which is—like so much of what 
is best in contemporary philosophy—deliberately modelled on Wittgenstein’s ‘ ideas 
and methods of discussion’ (p. 53 n.). Readers of George Orwell’s s98g—which ap- 
parently appeared after Miss Anscombe had written—will want to apply her solution 
to this appalling nightmare of an all-powerful and all-embracing apparatus for the 
falsification of the records of the past. Professor Ayer contributes a characteristically 
forceful piece of reasoning on ‘ Basic Propositions’; arguing that ‘it is at least mis- 
leading to say that unless something is certain nothing can even be probable ’ (p. 74), 
and disposing by the way of one or two popular philosophic misconceptions—for instance 
that a priori propositions are always less dubitable than empirical ones (pp. 60-2). 
O. K. Bouwsma treats ‘ The Expression Theory of Art’ in a way that will startle 
and perhaps shock those accustomed to conventional aesthetic philosophy ; he tells 
an invented story of Parmenides and Zeno who ‘ left the chariot race, a little embarrassed 
at their non-existence showing as they walked ’ (pp. 78-9); some British readers may 
not even understand the expressions ‘ one spieler I know’ (p. 93) and ‘ gulp a jigger 
to make yourself foam ’ (p. 100). Herbert Feigl writes on ‘ De Principiis non Disputan- 
dum. . .?’ and explores the ‘ meaning and limits of justification’ : but unfortunately 
does not employ any of the anthropological and other material dealing with actual 
discussions between representatives of different world outlooks. M. Lazerowitz under 
the title ‘ Substratum * deals with one of the sources of the view that ‘ matter is un- 
knowable in itself’ (Aristotle); namely that ‘ which is perhaps the basic source. . . 
the distinction between a thing and its attributes ’ (p. 177): he is the only contributor 
who quotes generously from classical philosophers. C. Lewy devotes himself to an austere 
and rigorous enquiry as to whether when p is necessary ‘ p’ entails ‘ p is necessary ’. 
Margaret Macdonald in ‘ Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of Language ’, while not wishing 
‘to identify the use of language to express moral judgments with its use in these forms 
of utterance ’ suggests ‘that comparison with them may illuminate features which 
have escaped both too intellectual and too sentimental analyses’ (p. 220). Professor 
C. A. Mace provides the only exercise in the philosophy of science in a short paper on 
‘Introspection and Analysis’ in which he argues, using three famous examples and 
sticking closely to the text of Titchener, that ‘ what introspective psychologists generally 
have failed to make clear or even to see—is that the difficulties reside not so much 
in observing the facts as in knowing how to describe them’ (p. 236). ‘ The difficulty 
is to say what you see—to say it in a clear, correct and illuminating way’ (p. 242). 
Norman Malcolm’s subtle article on ‘The Verification Argument’ (which is one of 
those used to prove that no empirical statement is absolutely certain) is the longest 
and one of the most rewarding of the papers ; especially perhaps for its discrimination 
between the many different ordinary uses of ‘ It is possible that’. Professor Ryle on 
‘If’, ‘So’, and ‘ Because ’ is—as always—fresh, pungent, and iconoclastic ; attacking 
inter alia the ‘ logician’s code style ’ (p. 335) ‘ if p then q’, on the grounds that it sug- 
gests, quite wrongly, that the hypothetical incorporates ‘two component statements 
“p” and “q’”’’ (p. 334). F. L. Will’s ‘ Generalisation and Evidence ’ is about some of 
the problems of induction : readers of his excellent earlier papers will find little that 
is new to them, except perhaps the historical apercgus on p. 396. Finally John Wisdom 
contributes a brief note—destined surely to become a precious standby for examinees 
—in which he disentangles some sorts of a priori from some sorts of empirical probability 
statements. The whole collection is introduced by Professor Black, suggesting that it 
might provide an ostensive definition of ‘ philosophical analysis ’ (p. 1) ; and disclaiming 
any attempt to ‘ analyse analysis’ in favour of ‘some informal comments about the 
work of Russell, Moore, and Wittgenstein ’ (p. 2). 

The editor has, I think, succeeded in the job he set himself : Philosophical Analysis 
does provide a useful and representative collection of fresh work. Of course this method 
of compiling a book has disadvantages. The editor who commissions articles and 
gives his contributors a completely free hand cannot expect to produce an integrated 
and comprehensive book. Nor if he commissions work can he hope to exclude all that 
is not quite first rate; for even Homer nodded. Yet these disadvantages have com- 
pensating advantages: one is that Professor Black’s method produces new work ; 
another is that it is representative. By being so it usefully exposes present limitations 
of interest among analysts. 

It is surely significant that seventeen analytical philosophers given a free choice of 
subject did not between them produce a single study in either political philosophy or 
the philosophy of religion. Why is this? Not, surely, because these are sorts of philo- 
sophising which are in some way incompatible with philosophical analysis: there is 
plenty of scope for studying the concepts of political theory and political science ; 
there is even more room for investigating the logic of religious utterances and the meaning 
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of theological assertions. One is tempted to suggest that this neglect is symptomatic 
of a bad sort of academic abstraction and disinterestedness : Philosophical Analysis 
does seem to point to a lack of interest among professional philosophers in the philo- 
sophical problems which concern people other than professional philosophers. This 
suggestion is perhaps entirely unfair. Certainly it could not be made about all the 
present contributors; for example, Professor Mace here tackles a problem which 
troubles psychologists ; again, Mr. Wisdom and Miss Macdonald elsewhere have pub- 
lished * Gods ’ and *‘ The Language of Political Theory ’. It may nevertheless be worth 
while to emphasize that an analytic philosopher can sometimes say, in his most purely 
professional capacity, things which matter to laymen. Even the great traditional 
themes of God, Freedom, and Immortality all remain open to him, albeit transformed, 
His discussion of the first will deal only with questions of the meaning of religious 
utterance and the logic of theological argument ; though on the answers to these will 
largely depend the logically secondary questions of theological fact. The second will 
now usually be an effort either to reconcile or to show the impossibility of reconciling 
human responsibility with scientific predictability, though it might also still, even in 
our faithless age, be concerned with the attempt to reconcile it with the omniscient 
omnipotence of God; here again, though the philosophical vocabulary has changed 
and technique has improved, the conclusions we reach have the same importance to 
us all which they have always had. The third will for him be a matter of elucidating 
possible meanings of ‘ survival’ and ‘ immortality ’ rather than of trying to establish, 
either a priori or by psychical research, that people actually do in any sense survive 
death ; and here the results of philosophical enquiry may revolutionise ideas about 
what psychical researchers can and cannot hope to establish. 

Another symptom, not very important in itself perhaps, of the unsatisfactory sort 
of abstraction of which I am, rather hesitantly, complaining, is seen in the frequent 
preference of contributors for the imaginary as against the actual example. Mr. Wis- 
dom, characteristically, makes a point with a quotation from The Times Racing Cor- 
respondent (p. 420). But Mr. F. L. Will provides only an imaginary example of an 
attempt to establish a matter of political fact by a surreptitious shift in the meaning 
of a term (pp. 400-401). Similary Miss Ambrose offers only an imaginary example in 
which a ‘ court’s decision would not be an interpretation of what the word already 
meant but of what the court decreed it was to mean in this case’ (p. 28). The use of 
actual examples adds vitality to discussion, and helps to break down the idea that 
philosophical training and philosophical enquiry can have no relevance or value in 
the world outside the cloisters. 

But it is churlish to complain that Professor Black has not provided us with some- 
thing else as well when he has already given us so much. Everyone concerned for the 
progress of philosophy must be grateful to him for doing the work of extraction and 
publication. Philosophical Analysis is not a book for the general reader, and it would 
not serve well as an introduction for a beginner, but for the advanced student and for 
the professional philosopher much of it will be indispensable. It should be in all philo- 
sophical libraries. 

ANTONY FLEW 


Semantics and the Philosophy of Language. Edited by Lronarp Linsky. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. ix + 289. Price $3.75). 


This is a collection of essays, all of which have been published previously ; together 
with an Introduction and a Bibliography. 

This cannot pretend to be an introductory book. So it is doubtful whether anything 
is gained by providing it with an Introduction which ‘ aims to give the reader an acquain- 
tance with the principal issues and problems dealt with in the book, and to show some 
respects in which the papers are related.among themselves‘ (p. vii) : especially when 
this assumes familiarity with technicalities such as ‘ syncategorematic ’ (p. 6), ‘ bound 
variable * (p. 6), ‘ analytic ’ (p. 7), and ‘ modality ’ (p. 8); and uses such discouraging 
jargon as ‘ cognitively meaningful assertion ’ (p. 7), ‘ principle of substitutivity ’ (p. 8) 
and ‘criterion for analyticity’ (p. 10). This is all very well, but it is certainly not 
elementary. 

Most of the papers come from the ‘ Semanticist ’ wing of the analytical ‘ linguistic ’ 
school—the wing which seems to wish to annex for philosophy the title of ‘ the dreary 
science’: this should sufficiently indicate the nature of the contents. The one 
exception is Marhenke’s ‘ The Criterion of Significance ’ which argues that this is the 
requirement that ‘a sentence whose significance we question . . . be translatable into 
the ordinary idiom’ (p. 142). The author both gives examples of the application of 
this test to sentences from that favourite Aunt Sally, Hegel, and develops a novel 
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criticism of the verification principle in all its forms—that it can only be applied to 
sentences already known independently to be significant. He does not here try to show 
why, and how far, we can be justified in believing that everything ‘in the ordinary 
idiom ’ must be significant. 

The Bibliography, which is intended ‘ only to offer some suggestions for further 
reading more or less closely related to the papers included here’ (p. vii) gives long 
entries under Carnap, Church, Hempel, and Quine ; but, significantly, has no mention 
at all of Wisdom, Ryle, Austin, or indeed of any British writers other than Ogden and 
Richards, Russell, and Geach. 

Though—according to the dust jacket—‘ to list the authors is to call the roll of 
some of the greatest minds of our time ’, many who already possess the more compen- 
dious but otherwise similar collection by Feigl and Sellars may decide that this is one 
book they can economise by doing without. 

ANTONY FLEW 


An Essay in Modal Logic. By Grora H. von Wricur. (Studies in Logic and the Foun- 
dations of Mathematics. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company. 1951. 
Pp. viii + 90. Price FI1.9). 


This work lays the foundations of modal syntax on a broad plan. Modal concepts 
here include not only necessary, possible, contingent and impossible (as ‘ alethic ’ modal- 
ities), but also ‘ epistemic ’ modalities (verified, undecided, falsified), ‘ deontic ’ (obligatory, 
permitted, indifferent, forbidden) and ‘ existential’ (universal, existing, empty). Formal 
similarities and differences between these sets of concepts are examined, and some 
general connections with truth-concepts pointed out. Aquinas’ distinction between 
modalities de dicto and modalities de re is maintained for epistemic modes, but only 
tentatively for alethic ; deontic and existential are de dicto only. For each system 
the decision problem is solved by the use of truth-tables and the technique of normal 
forms: the traditional modal syllogism is put to a special mechanical test, Considera- 
tion is given to combined modalities (e.g. epistemic with existential) and to higher- 
order modalities, where the question of ‘ reduction ’ is of interest. The decision prob- 
lem is solved throughout. 

Is modal logic trivial relatively to ordinary logic? A test case is the sentence, 
‘A proposition which is strictly implied by a possible proposition, is itself a possible 
proposition ’. Although a truth of logic, this is said not to be ‘ an instance of any law 
of logic, which is valid for just any propositions’ (p. 10). This crucial remark intro- 
duces a distinction between modal functions and truth-functions upon which the non- 
triviality of modal logic rests; and it is noteworthy that both modal functions and 
truth-logic are taken into account by the ‘ truth-tables’ of this part of logic. 

Is modal logic trivial relatively to ‘ philosophy’? The reviewer suggests that 
any discipline which tidies up the syntax of epistemology, or which enforces strict 
standards in the use of ‘ possibility ’, ‘ necessity ’, etc., need not be regarded as a dead- 
end. And there are puzzles in ethics (yes, even about promise-keeping) for which deontic 
logic offers help. Moral philosophers may be referred to an engaging footnote on p. 39. 


G. P. HenpDERSO® 


Outlines of a Formalist Philosophy of Mathematics. By H. B. Curry. (Amsterdan: : 
North Holland Publishing Company. 1951. Pp. viii +- 75. Price Fl. 7.50). 
Leyons de logique algébrique. By H. B. Curry. (Paris: Gauthier-Villars. Louvain : 

E. Nauwelaerts. 1952. Pp. 183. Price Frs. 1600). 


In the first book the author presents the philosophical opinions which he held in 
1939 after little more than a decade’s study in mathematical logic. He points out that 
it does not represent accurately the views he would defend now and refers to nine 
later papers in which, however, his views are presented in a less amplified form. The 
book is suitable for those mathematicians and philosophers who have already acquired 
a peeetedye of symbolic Logic but is of too advanced a character for beginners in 
this field. 

After a brief introductory chapter the author discusses the problem of mathematical 
truth. He quickly dismisses the realist view as untenable and passes on to a discussion 
of the idealist view, both Platonic and intuitionist. He states the case for these, with 
which he does not himself agree, and then devotes the remainder of the book to his 
own formalist view. 
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The definition and the structure of formal systems are discussed, several examples 
being given. Accounts are also given of the ontology, reduction, and syntax of formal 
systems and of metatheory. The formalist definition of mathematics as the science of 
formal systems is discussed. The last two chapters deal with truth and acceptability, 
and mathematics and logic respectively. 

The second book, which deals with algebraic logic, is of a more elementary and 
more mathematical character. The author gives an account of formal systems, the 
treatrnent being more elementary than in the other book, and then discusses several 
algebras as such systems. 

He then turns to the algebras of lattices, again treated as formal systems, and 
applies his theory to the construction of algebraic models of various propositional 
calculi. This is followed by brief discussions of the theory of quantifiers, traditional 
logic, many-valued logics and the algebra of relations. 

ALAN ROSE 


Thinking in Opposites. An Investigation of the Nature of Man as Revealed by the Nature 
of Thinking. By P. Rovusiczex. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1952. 
Pp. xii + 244. Price 21s). 


This book deserves serious consideration for at least two reasons. The jacket tells 
us that it has occupied the author’s mind since the 1930's, and the topics with which 
it deals are perennially important. His main argument is the impossibility of an ultimate 
synthesis, whether from the standpoint of ‘ external reality ’ or from that of ‘ internal 
reality ’. ‘ Absolute reality ’ manifests itself in those two irreducibly different modes. 
Confusion and distortion of the ‘ reality’ proper to each is the inevitable result of a 
failure to recognise their incommensurability. Each ‘ reality’ is known by means of 
what Roubiczek calls ‘ opposites "—pairs of inseparable concepts. ‘ Light ’ and ‘ dark’ 
form a simple pair ; others are ‘ cause ’ and ‘ effect ’, ‘ means’ and ‘end’. ‘ Opposites’ 
are involved not only in distinguishing the two realities from one another (‘ form’ 
disclosing itself in external reality, ‘ content ’ in internal), but also in the understanding 
of each by itself. The world of inner experience cannot be described without trans- 
ferring ‘ opposites ’ from the sphere of external reality, and the external world receives 
its intelligibility only by the transference of concepts originating in internal reality. 
(Kantian echoes are numerous, and much is owed to Oman, Macmurray and Farmer). 

By avoiding the temptation to confuse the ‘ realities’, to mistake external goals 
(in moral endeavour) for the ‘ absolute values’ themselves, by refusing to think of 
‘ truth "—itself one of the absolutes—as existing in any formulable scientific statements, 
the ‘ thinker in opposites ’ is encouraged to bring himself to a theologically sympathetic 
frame of mind. This is not apologetics : tension between the ‘ opposites ’, often seen 
as radical ambiguities in the human situation, remains unrelieved, but faith is possible. 

There are many passages of real insight; especially the scattered discussions of 
the theme of ‘ human significance ’—the fight between cosmological littleness and the 
sense that life matters—chapter 8 is particulary illuminating. Yet Roubiczek’s hope 
that his book will reconcile the epistemologies of scientists, philosophers and theologians 
(p. 78) is unlikely to be fulfilled. The philosophy of logical analysis, among its other 
achievements, has established a high standard of clarity and expository skill in philo- 
sophical prose—qualities unhappily absent from much of this volume. The relation 
between grammatical ‘ opposites’ and ‘ opposites’ in fact is nowhere analysed; in 
many crucial places we look in vain for the ‘ formal mode of speech ’ ; the rich ambiguity 
of words like ‘ feeling’, ‘ reality ’, ‘ meaning’ and ‘ goodness’ is practically ignored, 
as are most modern analyses of them. 

Highly perplexing is the extraordinary scope Roubiczek gives to his key term ‘ op- 
posite’. Included in its meaning are ‘ differences of degree’ (pp. 72-73). In another 
connection (p. 84), ‘men’ and ‘ women.’ are counted as a pair of ‘ opposites’. Surely 
it cannot be this sort of opposition that is referred to on p. 176, where we read ‘ this 
investigation represents the very first attempt to describe thinking in opposites ’. 

The treatment of ‘ truth’ as an ‘absolute value ’, though interesting, again achieves 
impressiveness at the cost of lucidity. ‘P is true’: ‘I realise that p is true’: ‘ My 
realisation that p is true affects me in such and such a way’ are not consistently dis- 
tinguished ; and this (where p is a proposition like ‘ God exists ’) is unfortunate, though 
not unfamiliar. 

RonaLtp W. HEPBURN 
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